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PREFACE. 




HIS book has been prepared in answer 
to a warmly expressed wish of the 
Session and Congregation to whom, 
for nearly twenty years, Mr Barr 
was a devoted and devoutly cherished minister. 
It was not needed to keep him from being 
forgotten, but needed rather for their sorrow- 
ing hearts' sake, because he was so well re- 
membered. The same wish came from many 
others who had heard him preach, or better, 
had sunned themselves in his pure geniality, or 
trusted his generous aids in time of need. For 
the rich gospel which his every-day life preached 
made the best of his sermons poor indeed. The 
Lord be praised if those wishes happen to be 
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gratified, and no one's expectations unfulfilled, 
by this unpretending book ! 

The title of the book may be thought 
extravagant. It is necessarily so, because it- 
refers not to what Hugh Barr was, but 
to what, two hundred years ago, he might have 
been. It is founded on the true statement 
that " those who knew him at all could well 
fancy he was one of the old martyrs out of 
date." Without doubt, those best acquainted 
with the unwritten heroism of his private life 
will be least inclined to find fault with the 
name of his memorial. The book is issued 
for his friends, many of whom know that what 
best justifies its title, while sacred in their 
memories, cannot, for reasons easily under- 
stood, be thus openly recorded. They will be 
glad that no weaker motto is on the title 
page, to give scrimp justice to the memory 
of one who in charity never gave less to others 
than " good measure, pressed down, and shaken 
together, and running over." 

If it be said that "Too Late for Martyrdom" 
applies equally to many others, the writer 
would only reply that, if true, he is very glad 
to hear it. 
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The sermons, and few poetical pieces, have 
been for the most part transcribed from notes 
in pencil. The author would doubtless have 
made much change upon them had he lived to 
see them published ; nay rather, had he lived, 
it is certain they would never, by his own hands, 
have been put in book-form at all, and probably, 
at no distant date, would have been annihilated. 
But just as the few belongings of her departed 
child, however low they may be in market value, 
are very precious to weeping Rachel, so HUGH 
Barr's friends cherish these memorials for the 
worth of the man himself, whom they have lost, 
and this preciousness is very little affected by 
the value of the writings, be it great or small in 
the estimation of strangers. 



"Ye know, from the first day that I came, . . . after 
what manner I have been with you at all seasons, 
serving the Lord with all humility of mind, and 
with many tears and temptations which befel me, 
. . . and how I kept back nothing that was profit- 
able unto you, but have shewed you, and have 
taught you publicly, and from house to house." — 
Acts xx. 20. , 

" I was a father to the poor : and the cause which I 
knew not I searched out" — Job xxix. 16. 

" And now, behold, I know that ye all, among whom I 
have gone preaching the kingdom of God, shall see 
my face no more. 

" Wherefore I take you to record this day, that I am 
pure from the blood of all men. For I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of 
God." — Acts xx. 24-27. 
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Firm as a rock, and gentle as the dew ; 

Genial as sunshine is in April showers ; 
A child of Truth, a son of Laughter too, — 

Well-placed, not long, in this sad world of ours ; 
A brave man, tender, generous, and true ; 

As rich in charities as summer is in flowers : 
Of others' untold ills too much he knew 
To care aught for his own, alas ! not small nor few. 

With all his heart engaged, and all his powers, 
Divinely served the neediest, and threw 

A common workman's years of service into hours. 
Not widely known, because he came too late 
To die in martyrdom,— or this, perchance, his fate 
Had Heaven loved him less, and suffered him to wait. 

T. D. 
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N the underlying ground near the 
railway station, Kingskettle, stands 
the United Presbyterian Manse, help- 
mate to the more handsome church 
almost side by side with it. Waiting for the 
train one bright morning, early in July 1874, 
and looking down on that dwelling with sad 
eyes and heart full of precious memories of one 
of its late inhabitants, I said to a friend beside 
me, " I loved Mr Barr so much, I should like 
to write his life." It was uttered in an unguarded 
moment of self-forgetfulness. It was the play 
of my idle tongue whilst my mind wandered 
too freely in a happy dream of the past. And 
it so happened that the seed of my word found 

A 
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soil ready to receive it, and too rich to let it lie 
long fruitlessly. My friend at once took hold 
of what I said, and keeping it in mind with more 
firmness than a reasonable hope could justify, 
it has resulted in thus much for the indulgent 
reader. 

It would no doubt, in most cases, be disastrous 
to the memories of good men departed, if the 
best of their surviving lovers should be entrusted 
with the work of embalming those memories 
in books. The result would be neither for 
beauty nor for preservation, in spite of all 
manner of sweet spices which would unfailingly 
be brought to aid the task. Love acts so often 
foolishly that the wisdom of the wisest men 
would be unsafe in such uncertain hands. And 
do we not often see that the very tenderness of 
a friend's misguided touch works more damage 
than the rudest ill-usage an enemy can give ? 
Yet, how could good work of this kind be done 
without love? Cold skill is as unlikely to 
succeed as ignorant affection. 

Herein, therefore, lay both my hope and my 
fear. I could not think that any one loved the 
departed more than I : this made me afraid to 
touch his memory, lest I should injure it. At 
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the same time, it gave me hope that, yielding 
to my heart's unfeigned utterance on that 
forementioned morning, I might perchance do 
something to preserve Mr Barr's memory, since, 
I felt convinced, all the skill in the world could 
not avail to make it more sweet than he himself 
had left it. Thus love urged on my inexperi- 
enced hand, in a fond dream that success might 
come by a happy chance, or by a miracle. 

I must confess that there was to me something 
enchanting about the subject, because it was an 
honest man. I felt that, without his lantern, I 
had been more fortunate than old Diogenes. To 
me Hugh Barr had long been another name for 
honesty ; and I must have renounced the quality 
had I not been able to speak concerning the man. 

The first impression I received of him was in 
my father's house, at a time when I could not 
have long passed the lower verge of boyhood. 
He was a student then, a state of being to me 
at that period in the highest degree reverential. 
There were many such used to congregate under 
our roof; but he, more than any, taught me 
what it was to be a man. I can recall distinctly 
how these three of his outstanding qualities im- 
pressed me : his kindness, his sobriety, and his 
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hilarity. He was kind, and I felt confident 
towards him ; he was sedate, and I was touched 
with fear; again, he poured out his soul in 
shouts of laughter, and I felt bound to him 
with cords of love and bands of a man. The 
heartiness of other students compared with his 
had the likeness and unlikeness of salt and sugar, 
and it seemed to me that he was the only one 
who could laugh in spirit and in truth. 

This power of true laughter was his, and it 
seemed great to me. I could not understand 
it ; but I felt its humanising influence, and I do 
not think I was too young to be thankful. It 
was this true heart-hilarity of his, on occasions, 
that gave a dread reality to his word and coun- 
tenance when he was grave, — I do not say 
serious, for there was as perfect seriousness in , 
his mirth as there ever was in his preaching. 
To me, in those early years, he seemed al- 
together a man of truth, a many-sided man, 
and true in every one of them. In any respect 
considered, he was perfectly intelligible, and" 
perfectly true. Some men have only one true 
side, and this only mars the completeness of 
their confusion otherwise; just as, to use the 
wise man's illustration, a jewel of gold shines 
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with sad unseemliness in a swine's snout. But 
when truth ornamented Hugh Barr she began 
by making him an honest man, and her best 
gifts thereafter gained more lustre from him 
than they ever gave. 

Of course, my first impression of the man-like 
student was not then intelligible to me as it is 
now; but it was decidedly and clearly made, 
and remaining unmarred still, I am better able 
to understand it, and in order to preserve the 
beauty of the image I attempt nothing but the 
most plainly truthful interpretation. I could 
not begin to speak of him save at that period 
when I knew him first. And no one who knew 
him in after years will believe that there is the 
least exaggeration in the account I now give of 
my boyish estimate of the man. In general, 
you know a man's worth most accurately when 
you learn what the children of his acquaintance 
think of him. 

It seemed to me then that with Hugh Barr 
in the house it was very difficult to tell a lie, or 
do any wicked thing. A sham of any sort, if 
it came into being, could scarcely be hid in his 
society. If there was any hollowness, or con- 
cealed crack, in what seemed the solid truth, in 
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act or utterance, he was sure to make the false- 
hood ring out of it. And this he did with such 
delicate kindliness and good humour that no 
one could be offended and the truth received no 
injury. He did not rudely expose the emptiness, 
or the infirmity, and make it greater. Generally, 
the hollowness ceased to exist as soon as it was 
sounded ; and as soon as the crack was dis- 
covered, it was mended. This done, every one, 
too, was pleased, being smitten with his own 
geniality, for it was of a very infectious type. 

It was no common workman of God that 
could do this delicate work so well, and still 
keep in others (with exceptions, of course) the 
most friendly feeling for himself and for his 
tools. 

So revered in youth, what must this man 
have been had he been spared to old age ? He 
must have been none other than Old Honesty, 
foretold in the book of the prophet Bunyan ! 

The interested reader will now be pleased to 
hear some particulars of his life previous and 
subsequent to the time of which I have been 
speaking. 

He was born, April 2, 1825, at Bridge of 
Weir, Renfrewshire, of parents in humble life, 
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who seem to have been of that God-fearing 
class that has made poor Scotland proud in her 
wealth of honoured sons. His parents taught 
him piety at home, gave .him the ordinary 
education at the village school, and led him 
regularly, as soon as he was able to walk the 
two miles' distance, to their place of public 
worship, the United Presbyterian (then the 
Relief) Church of Kilbarchan. Hugh did not 
disappoint their prayers. As his young nature 
opened, his intellect proved bright, and his 
dispositions good. He was fond of reading, and 
what is better, fond of truth, and grew up in 
the fear of God. 

His parents' means were too small to inspire 
ambition in the lad, and when due time came, 
he set forth on life's bread-winning business 
as an apprentice tailor. For a time he was as 
like other tradesmen as a seed is like the 
common earth in which it lies. But growth in 
him was inevitable, and the life that could not be 
hid soon rose in strength, form, and comeliness. 

It happened that the congregation at Kil- 
barchan received a new minister, who still 
labours in high honour there. After successful 
service for a year or two from this young 
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preacher, the Sabbath schools resolved to give 
him a token of their esteem and thankfulness. 
It was, of course, most important that the gift 
should not be disgraced by being unhandsomely 
bestowed, and in Hugh Barr the teachers found 
one of their number to whom they could entrust 
the delicate task of the presentation. But 
though confident, they were not prepared for 
the surprising success resulting from the choice 
they made; for on the soiree occasion the 
young tradesman spoke with such good sense, 
grace, power of thought, and skilful command 
of language, that the people felt that, by this 
means, so happily honouring their minister, 
they had done unexpected honour to themselves. 
Hugh Barr was not now regarded merely as a 
youth who could talk intelligently on public 
questions with his fellow-workmen, and take 
his part effectively in fireside discussions, or in 
open-air arguments at the accustomed street 
corners, but as one who had adorned the plat- 
form, and who might well give his piety, mental 
power, and fearless honesty to God in the service 
of the pulpit. 

This was the occasion of Mr Barr's outstart 
for the ministry. Many friends urged him to 
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study with this view, and not least his accomp- 
lished minister, together with the late Dr William 
Anderson of Glasgow, who happened to be 
present at the soiree. It was a serious proposal 
most solemnly considered, and the prospect 
opened up was, no doubt, to the apprentice 
youth a peculiarly happy one, like a Canaan 
that had never been promised. 

Forthwith he applied himself, as labour and 
leisure permitted, to the particular studies 
requisite for entering on a university course. 
\t was hard work, bravely done, and done as 
well as one could do who had a better faculty 
for thinking and speaking his own language 
than for acquiring any other, ancient or modern. 

That this preparatory. work bore promising 
fruit is evident from the fact that an influential 
gentleman, some time after, offered him tempting 
pecuniary advantages if he would prepare for 
the ministry of the Free Church. The offer, 
which was made again and again, testified that 
the artisan-student's worth was known, and the 
rejection of the offer shewed the worthiness 
to be not more valued than it deserved to be. 
Poor Hugh, by the assurance of rich patronage, 
could not be bribed to leave the church of his 
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fathers. Though, as he often acknowledged 
gratefully in after years, the offer was made 
with the kindest intentions, he felt that by 
accepting it he would simply be yielding him- 
self to the highest bidder. He was very 
far from this meanness, and just as far from 
the obstinacy of mere prejudice, or the dull 
idolatry of unreasoning superstition. He had 
come by this time to know where he stood 
ecclesiastically, and to appreciate the position 
as in his judgment the best he could occupy, — 
the most free in principle and in practice. It 
might not be more than the yielding of an inch 
to take the other position proposed, and to win 
the support promised ; but our friend felt that, 
as the strength of the chain is the strength only 
of its feeblest link, to sacrifice one hair's-breadth 
of freedom or truth was to sacrifice the whole. 

This temptation resisted, he went on exhilar- 
ated, like one who loves and breathes pure air. 

The fair promises of By-path Meadow were, 
however, sufficiently fulfilled in the harder way 
of his unyielding rectitude. No sooner was he 
ripe for college than he found means endugh 
laid to his hand, through the generous influence 
of his minister and other friends. The true 
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spirit of independence may be more finely 
shewn in accepting help than it can ever be in 
refusing it. The aid thus offered was taken by 
Hugh Barr with perhaps even more credit to 
his manliness than that which the rejection of 
the foregoing offer gained for him. It provided 
for the first session of college, and no assistance 
of the kind was ever needed afterwards. 

There were other hindrances of a personal 
character to which Mr Barr sometimes referred 

* 

humorously in after years. He had an obliquity 
of vision, and a total want of musical ear to guide 
his utterance. His one wayward eye was not ' 
more unmanageable than he felt his voice to 
be. In sad mood at times, he thought the 
ministry was not for him, who could neither be 
looked at nor listened to. The former evil 
especially, he used to say, laid immeasurable 
anguish upon his soul. His mind brooded over 
the eccentricity and magnified it enormously. 
It so happened that a butcher lived and laboured 
in the neighbourhood. This man's features, 
according to use and wont, were somewhat 
savage; and, unluckily, there was greatest 
attraction in his eyes, which seemed to look 
fiercely in vain search for one another, like twin 
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monsters in mortal feud. Young Barr viewed 
this man as the image of himself. Going out or 
coming in, he scarcely ever failed to encounter 
him. Eyes met, or rather saw each other but 
did not meet, and so painfully oppressed was 
the youth with a sense of his imagined ugliness, 
that instead of presuming one day to shew his 
face in the pulpit, he could hardly bear to stand 
in human view anywhere, and could have crept 
out of existence. The vision of the butcher 
haunted him, not like his shadow, but his 
frontispiece. 

On one occasion, I have heard him tell, while 
absorbed in teaching a mixed class of boys 
and girls, the infirmity referred to was flashed 
suddenly on his recollection with the remark- 
able effect of bringing at the same moment 
overpowering sorrow to his heart and laughter 
to his lip. A boy misbehaved in some provoking 
way, and the teacher very properly drew his 
hand to bring the culprit to a sense of his guilt 
and danger. But before the well-aimed stroke 
had turned to come down it was checked by 
an unaccountable yell from one of the neigh- 
bouring scholars. It proved to be a cry of 
injured innocence. A little girl, who saw the 
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stern glance of the eccentric eye fixed on her, 
was cheated into the belief that her undeserved 
doom had come. The teacher saw the truth 
or error in an instant, was confounded, forgot 
his anger, and turned away to hide his mingled 
smiles and tears. 

By a surgical operation the obliquity of 
vision was entirely cured. Then the sensitive 
student was delivered, besides, from a world 
of imaginary ills, and his prospects for the 
ministry wonderfully brightened. 

The other hindrance, in connection with 
the management of his voice, was not to be 
thoroughly removed by surgical or any other 
operation. It lay in the not uncommon want 
of faculty to appreciate the character, and 
practise the modulations, of different sounds. 
His utterance was clear and round enough, but 
monotonous. He used to say that a first-rate 
elocutionist, to whom he applied for remedy, 
pronounced him, after trial, not only incurable, 
but beyond all hope even of improvement. 
These hard words, however, in the brave youth's 
bad ear, only acted in a measure as the pebbles 
did in the mouth of Demosthenes. They did 
work the improvement, if not the cure, which 
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one would naturally have supposed them fit 
only to prevent. By wise care and heroic 
patience, Mr Barr became a public speaker of 
no mean power, and, though always somewhat 
formal, and necessarily slow of utterance, he 
often kept large audiences in rapt attention as 
long as he chose to speak. 

When it was thought fit time for it, the 
young tradesman left his handicraft, went forth 
from his native village, and was enrolled as a 
student of Glasgow University. He brought 
with him creditable qualification, and, if not 
high ambition, a brave and honest heart One 
who began his college career at the same time 
and place remarks that he noticed Barr, during 
the first few days of attendance, "standing apart, 
thoughtful and pensive." No doubt he did feel 
sad and lonely, as any one in the circumstances 
would have done with only a tenth share of 
his sensitiveness in body and soul. Think of 
the drizzle of those dull November days, that 
smoke-pall of Glasgow's morning, and her 
College courts of awful gloominess, hemmed 
in by hearse-like' edifices and crape-coloured 
walls! He felt lonely when alone, — lonelier 
when the courts were crowded and around him 
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rose the hum of strange voices and tread of 
hurrying feet. In' vain the old bell tinkled 
cheerily from the tower and the queer effigies 
made their humorous grimaces from the walls, 
here and there! Alma Mater has now cast 
her crape, and wears her new grandeur thrice 
worthily, on an exalted seat, in pure air, and 
blessed sunshine. 

Doubtless there were no outward images 
gloomier than the views our friend sometimes 
entertained of his academic career, on first 
entering upon it. To him, as to every one 
with whom study is not mere pastime, known 
difficulties would increase and many unimagined 
ones arise. He was never sanguine, but always 
resolute. He had not been, like many of his 
fellow-students, born in the lap of wealth, and 
nursed under the highest educational influ- 
ences, but he really gained more than the worth 
of these advantages by the brave way in which 
he bore the want of them. Beset with diffi- 
culties, he had already learned that the crown 
is not to him that overcometh, but to him that 
has patience to endure most, and courage to 
grapple best. 

Let the prospect be what it might, however, 
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he had pledged himself to his kind friends, and 
to his God, and this was enough to keep him 
on the march toward his goal as courageously 
as any old Roman ever went forth in good 
faith to his country. Those pledges he never 
regretted having given, nor did he, in any depth 
of despondency, ever wish them recalled. 

Some men, it is said, have not sworn alle- 
giance to God till years after they entered the 
ministry. In their student career, therefore, they 
had a greater difficulty than ever Hugh Barr had 
to contend with. He took the oath before he 
began, and whatever else was in the way, it is 
certain the worst hindrance was removed. He 
who sets himself providentially to work for the 
Almighty is girded with omnipotence. 

It is not known at what time our student 
became a Christian. From all that can be 
learned, it would appear he was never anything 
else. From the time when he was of any moral 
account at all in men's eyes, his growth seemed 
to be upward and his bent toward the Sun of 
righteousness. In him, therefore, a conversion, 
or spiritual change, would have been a disaster, 
like turning figs to thistles, or grapes to thorns. 
As naturally as the lily rises and bows her 
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modest head, his Christian rectitude, and the 
humility that would have concealed it, were 
together made open and manifest. 

It is not difficult to tell what an honest 
Christian will do in almost any given circum- 
stances. Let this be his character, and his trade 
a crossing-sweeper, one who knew no more of 
him ftiight write all that is essential to his 
biography. It could be safely said that he 
exercised the broom with the utmost of his 
care, strength, and skill, and that, so far as his 
intention and effort went, there was no crossing 
better kept anywhere. This is true of Christ's 
workers in the lowest and up to the highest 
occupation. It need scarcely be said that, on 
this principle, Hugh Barr's work as a student 
was unsurpassed. He was not a great classic, 
but he was a great student nevertheless ; and 
from the time he entered college till he left 
there was none in it greater. You might as 
well tell a man's worth by his weight, as tell 
the success of a student by the number or 
value of his prizes. Honest work is grandest, 
but most men are as little able to recognise it as 
they are inclined when they do see it to give 
the honour it deserves. 

B 
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The first session of college past, Mr Barr 
was then employed as one of the agents of the 
Glasgow City Mission, which situation he held 
till the end of his preparatory course for the 
ministry. This work did not interfere with his 
studies. It furnished the means of self-support, 
and the means also of self-culture for his future 
profession. In the College, and in the closes of 
Glasgow, the two sides of his nature, — the 
reflective and the practical, — received remark- 
able development. He was more a student of 
men than of their languages, and he keenly 
took notice of many-sided mankind in both 
of those forementioned spheres. In the study 
of mind and of morals he was deeply in- 

r 

terested, and his natural gifts in those de- 
partments ensured him great success. His 
intellect was far-sighted, and his moral instinct 
unperverted. 

But the poor and the wicked in his mission 
district were not mere objects' of study to him, 
— they were objects of his compassionate and 
unwearied care. Then, as always through life, 
he never could see any case of distress without 
making it his own, and if it could not be 
relieved the heavy end of the cross was his. 
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Like his Father, he was kind to the unthankful 
and the evil. When he had rough work to do 
he did it all the more carefully with character- 
istic gentleness. Where there are coarse people 
to work on, some would employ rudeness as the 
appropriate instrument, forgetting that the worst 
of God's worlds had the Son of his tenderness 
sent to save it. 

The mental strain and heartrending of 
those hard years of ministerial apprenticeship 
can scarcely be mentioned without making 
them look small. They were greater than 
Hugh Barr had anticipated, and, looking 
back on them, he never ceased to adore 
the divine miracle by which they had been 
endured. 

On many a hotbed of vice and pestilence he 
laid, through Christ, a saviour's touch, abolishing 
the sin, and sanctifying the disease, if it could 
not be cured. He knew when to give a smile 
and when to withhold an admonition. The 
two pennies of the good Samaritan were con- 
stantly passing through his hand. Formerly, 
the honesty of his nature was conspicuous ; 
now, when he had something to spare, it was 
seen that his generosity was quite as great. 
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He was the good man, for whom, Paul says, 
" perad venture, some would even dare to die." 
And it may be said, without any peradventure, 
that he himself would have made such sacrifice 
as readily as any one. 

In due course he received Presbyterial license 
to preach the gospel, and shortly thereafter was 
invited, by the unanimous call of the United 
Presbyterian Congregation of Kingskettle, to 
become their minister. He consented to their 
wishes, was ordained September 28, 1854, and 
nobly fulfilled his promise to them, as long as 
life allowed him, during nearly twenty years. 

He was a man of almost invariable good 
health, and was never for a day disabled from 
ministerial duty till his fatal illness came upon 
him. Not stout, but wiry ; abstemious, and 
regular in his habits; a total abstainer from 
strong drink ; of tranquil mind ; master of his 
passions and his temper ; a lover of fresh air ; 
and a contented slave to piety and cheerfulness, 
— he was one of those peculiarly constituted 
persons whom you never expect to grow old, 
or to die. 

He was not long settled in the ministry till he 
brought a help-meet to the manse, who shared his 
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virtues as truly as she shared his toils, and who 
still survives to mourn his loss, and to add his 
paternal care to her own in the upbringing of 
their children, three promising boys. The 
father was preceded heavenward by his second- 
born infant. 

At home, Mr Barr happily was not the 
minister, but the man. With some men in his 
position the official character is assumed on all 
occasions, and, like the skeleton at the feast, 
comes with unwelcome austerity even into the 
family circle. Those children are to be pitied, 
and their end is often ruinous, who know their 
father only as a faithful minister, — a dreaded 
doctor of the soul, always applying tests to try 
its healthiness, and prescribing bitter remedies 
for its diseases. It is sad when a minister's 
children envy those who encounter him only 
on Sundays. There is too much cause for this 
sadness, for godly men sometimes will not sub- 
ordinate their priesthood to their manhood. 
Hugh Barr's family felt that he was first a 
good man at home, and saving truth came 
kindly to them when they heard him preach. 
He was their associate, their playmate, and 
their friend. 
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Those twenty years recall the usual monotony 
of ministerial service. There were no great 
changes or startling incidents. Sometimes, of 
course, events happened that at first seemed 
solemnly great, and never to be forgotten ; but 
as time went on, their old greatness was only 
amusing, if at all remembered. Such, in the 
main, is human history. 

There could not but be deep seriousness in 
all that Mr Barr did. It was in his laughter, 
as I have said. Now, if even his mirth was 
free from frivolity, it may be understood how 
earnest his preaching was. The honest man 
that issued from the adjoining manse on the 
Lord's day could not be more truthful in the 
pulpit than elsewhere. But to many his truth 
was more grandly visible and more profoundly 
impressive there. He spoke as God's mouth 
with a true prophet's earnestness, and with the 
attitude of a fearless man, unfolding in due 
proportions the law that came by Moses, and 
the grace and truth that came by Jesus Christ. 
Accordingly, the preacher's word came with 
power, because it was never without the unction 
of the Spirit, added to the most careful pre- 
paration. His voice was clear, firm, and 
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strong ; his utterance full, open, and distinct ; 
his eloquence fervid and slow. This slowness, 
and the formality of his usual gestures, were 
defects which he himself knew well, readily 
acknowledged, but could not overcome, and by 
their means he narrowly escaped the fame and 
hardships of a first-class orator. 

No one was ever farther from handling the 
word of God blunderingly or deceitfully. He 
had the twin attributes of a good expositor : 
keen insight to see the truth, and skill to make 
it clearly known. Truly, the pulpit Bible was 
not less inclined to flinch from its place than he 
to swerve one hair's-breadth from fidelity to it. 
The apostle Paul had not more scorn for the 
hidden things of dishonesty, or less fear than he 
of suffering for the truth's sake. Indeed, he had 
such power of making truth forcibly known, 
and could so staunchly face the worst conse- 
quences, that those who knew him at all could 
well fancy he was one of the old martyrs out 
of date. 

In argument, he was fair; in reasoning, 
sound ; in exhortation, pointed ; in appeal, all 
but irresistible. His discourses abounded with 
illustration?, which were always apt, but some- 
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times, perhaps, too profuse. As a thinker he 
was not profound, and with a good imagination, 
he was not poetical. He had, however, a mind 
of great strength, and there was poetry in his 
nature, as there is in every man who can 
understand it appreciatively. He was poetical, 
so far as passionate fondness for poetry, and a 
mind well stored with it, can make one so. 
Though he had not the divine faculty, in a 
distinctive sense, yet the poets breath often 
passed his lips, and droppings of the poet's 
work occasionally fell from his pen. 

He was a gospel preacher of the best type. 
He did not so much kindle emotion as work 
conviction. The direct effect on his hearers 
was to create or strengthen principle. If they 
were deeply touched in their feelings, it was 
because he had reasoned them into that condi- 
tion. They were not moved by sheer force of 
animated utterance^ or by the false wail of 
affected tenderness. By his manly preaching 
their sympathies could not come forth at any 
time in the way of onion-drawn tears. 

A whole generation grew up from early years 
to manhood under his ministry, and with devout 
gratitude called him blessed. It was in the best 
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sense a converting ministry, like that of the sun 
when he turns winter's death to summer's life 
and loveliness. In this way, souls were changed 
while the preacher told the old story of God's 
love, Christ's cross, man's need, his hope 
through grace, his battle with sin, his victory by 
faith, his rest in heaven, his thanksgivings 
throughout eternity. 

But Mr Barr's ministry was less remarkable 
in public than in private, and here I believe 
it was unsurpassed for its pure influence of 
Christ-like charity. Indeed, he had more 
charity than his heart could hold, or his hand 
knew how to give away. This was expressed 
in various ways : in sick-bed services of the 
most faithful, tender, and unwearied character ; 
in saving counsels to the erring; in untiring 
efforts to relieve the sorrowing and perplexed ; 
in material aid to the deserving and undeserving 
poor. The first ministerial duty I saw him do 
was at the bed-side of a dying girl. His word 
there was so good, and spoken with such calm 
kindliness, that I never could forget it, and I have 
ever thought since that the sick-room would be 
to me a kind of Goshen under such a pastorate. 

The same love that made the young mis- 
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sionary in Glasgow take the bread from his own 
scanty table to feed the hungry, had acquired 
more strength in the minister at Kettle, and 
more secresy. He gave by stealth habitually 
on the divine principle of most help not to the 
worthiest but the neediest. He did not wait till 
want came with a cry in its mouth. He fed it 
before it was strong enough to cry. If he had 
one ruling passion it was like Job's, to search 
out human needs, and supply them. And no 
vulture ever had keener scent or farther-sighted- 
ness for prey than his charity had for seeking 
out unknown or concealed necessities of his 
fellow-men. It would sometimes seem as if he 
would even create need for the pleasure of being 
a minister to it. I am aware of a memorable 
instance in which a student, on a visit to Mr 
Barr, was urged into needless acceptance of a 
loan of money, which was pressed on him with 
the assurance that it would never be asked back 
again. The student at last yielded simply in 
order that so rare a charity in his friend might 
not lose the greater blessedness. 

This uncommon kindliness was of course 
easily abused, and most dangerous to domestic 
economy. Large sums were often drawn from 
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him in secret by mean impostors, and nothing 
could have saved his small overtaxed resources 
from sad failure had not his generosity been 
overmatched providentially by the most admir- 
able good management at home. Thus domestic 
calamity was happily averted, though it often 
threatened to come in various ways. To a 
prudent wife's entreaties, he would answer, " I 
must give ;" just as when visiting too freejy the 
worst cases of infectious disease he \vould say, 
" I must go, though I should die for it." 

Hence, the minister was more powerful in 
private work among his people, because he was 
felt to be matchless in fidelity as a friend. In 
the pulpit they expected the Gospel to be 
spoken ; in their own homes they were struck 
when Mr Barr so nobly acted it. They felt 
that this man was true to his God, and by the 
wisdom of God true to the highest interests of 
his fellow-men. This made them pause and . 
think when he happened to differ from them, — 
it gave weight to his counsels, terror to his 
reproofs, and priceless value to the staunch aids 
of his friendship in times of private trial, social 
disturbance, business difficulty, or political tribu- 
lation. By this, the congregation which he 
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united when he came, he kept peaceful to the 
end and left flourishing. 

In sending forth the Twelve to do His work, 
Christ mentions three cardinal qualifications. 
I believe few men have possessed these three 
in more harmonious combination than Mr Barr. 
He had the dove's harmlessness, to mean no 
offence ; the serpent's wisdom, to give no just 
ground for offence ; and the lamb's meekness, 
to bear offences when they rose unjustly against 
him. The combined strength of these 'quali- 
ties made him invaluable as a member of 
society, as a minister, and as a private friend. 

This man was loved for his tenderness, and 
feared for his rock-like firmness of rectitude. 
Those who happened to come into antagonism 
with him soon felt in the struggle that they 
must either lose all sense of self-respect or 
yield. This latter they usually did, and felt 
no disgrace in yielding to one whom, after 
agonising trial, they could more than ever trust 
for his honesty, revere for his sagacity, and love 
for his warm and open-heartedness. 

It did not in the least affect his courage 
whether the oppressor was one man or a multi- 
tude, nor affect in the least his resolution to 
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gird the weak with all the strength he had, or 
to mollify the injured with the sweet oil of his 
best sympathy. There have been many heroes 
more prominent, but never any likely to pro- 
duce more remarkable results : to make oppres- 
sion thankful when its right arm was broken, 
and to make meanness revolting to itself. No 
one, as friend or foe, ever came close to Mr 
Barr without knowing better what Christ was 
like, and what the Day of Judgment will be. 

His sternness, however, was only as it were 
a short wholesome winter ; his geniality, nearly 
a whole year's unclouded summer. Those who 
lived in private friendship with him can never 
forget, and never adequately tell, the sunny 
quietness of golden good-humour which made 
them happy in his company, and wear a con- 
tented smile when they heard him talk. He 
was not witty, but full of humour, that nobler 
faculty which can never, like wit, be handmaid 
to malignity. A good man who. is not humor- 
ous must always lie more or less under 
suspicion ; he is obviously unfit for marriages, 
and he is unfit for funerals as well. The 
faculty that suits the one occasion is the same 
faculty turned over that suits the other. It 
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may truly be said that humour was never more 
true to the good nature that gives it birth than 
in Mr Barrs case, and those who on festive 
occasions received from him the medical aid 
of what Solomon calls " a merry heart," were 
most ready to apply to him for relief in 
troublous times, and always found in him the 
physician that could understand their distress, 
and the balm that could at least alleviate it. 

A retentive and richly stored memory greatly 
aided the benign service of his humour in 
social fellowship. With good judgment he 
saw what was worth remembering, had no 
difficulty in retaining it, and in a calm way 
could throw magical interest into all that he 
repeated. When a mere lad he learned by 
heart the whole of Pope's " Essay on Man/' 
and this he did not only as easy recreation to 
his memory, but to satisfy a mind already 
panting for truth. These capacities of mind 
and memory were so well used that in his 
maturity you could find few men better stored 
with general information, or better read in 
general literature. Especially he rejoiced in 
the works of the more humorous and the 
more thoughtful poets, and not long before 
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his death gave a remarkable public lecture in 
which he recited, without note or book and 
without blunder or hesitancy, a series of 
lengthened extracts from these authors, and 
also gave outlines of the authors' lives and 
characters. The audience was not more de- 
lighted with the entertainment than amazed 
at the power of memory and literary skill by 
which the lecturer furnished it. 

It is not surprising to find that Mr Barr was 
used diligently by the Presbytery on occasions 
when it had great interests to advocate, or great 
needs to be supplied. No one could render 
more sagacious, willing, and effective service. 
Especially he yielded himself as a helper of 
invalid ministers and struggling congrega- 
tions. Personally he could not give much 
money towards what was needed, but he could 
gather from those who had abundance, — which, 
though not pleasant work in itself, might yet 
be done, he thought, with not a little happiness 
where there were pure motives to begin with 
and a noble end to keep in view. He set out 
on several toilsome expeditions of this kind, 
and met with wonderful success. 

These expeditions yielded him a fund of 
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humorous anecdote, which enriched his conver- 
sation and made it perfectly charming. As a 
talker he was slow, but very picturesque, and 
listening to him was like taking a saunter 
through a picture gallery. By his very power- 
ful memory, he could recall in detail the 
incidents he met with in the charitable work 
referred to. He could delineate a character, 
too, with force as great as the clearness with 
which he could discern it Mr Barr was not a 
revealer of secrets, and far from a mere gossip- 
monger. He would not readily tell anything 
discreditable to a person, but he delighted to 
recount the pleasant surprises he had in various 
places which he had been forewarned for his own 
comfort and safety to avoid. If he ventured to 
visit a certain quarter, he had been told the sure 
penalty awaited him of being swiftly sent down 
stairs without the tedious ceremony of hand- 
shaking ; but, nothing daunted, he went, saying 
that the penalty would be the valuable prize of 
a new experience to him. He was received 
sternly at first, but in the end sent down stairs 
more gracefully than he expected, and with a 
large sum added to his list of contributions. 
This, and many similar successes, were due 
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to the courtesy, good-humour, and manliness with 
which Mr Barr stated his case, and the ready tact 
with which he could meet all opposing arguments. 
Few men could sooner find out the secret lock 
on another man's benevolence, or with more skill 
apply the proper key to open it. And the best part 
of his success was this, that in gaining a contribu- 
tor he invariably acquired and never lost a friend. 
These and kindred services to individuals and 
congregations made him worthily famous and 
much beloved in his Presbytery and far beyond 
it, — at no time more so than when the first and 
last illness of his ministry drew near. He had 
readily agreed to share in some delicate Presby- 
terial work, and had set his heart on getting it 
peacefully accomplished. The care of his health 
was characteristically absorbed in this other un- 
selfish care, and the result was a severe cold. 
This, however, did not prevent him from visita- 
tion of the sick at some miles' distance, and in 
the face of tempest-driven showers of approach- 
ing winter ; or from fulfilling an engagement to 
assist a much-esteemed friend and old fellow- 
student at the October communion in Edin- 
burgh, when he preached with unusual vigour, 

holding the entire audience in rapt attention. 
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On returning home he felt quite recovered, 
and spending an evening thereafter with a few 
friends, displayed more than his wonted mirth- 
fulness. But the unsuspected trouble, having 
gathered new strength in secret, renewed its 
attack alarmingly on Thursday morning. He 
lay down with the presentiment that he would 
never rise again. It proved true. All the 
important organs of life were fatally affected by 
his neglected cold, and the constitution that 
had not for twenty years bent to disease now 
suddenly broke under it, in spite of all that the 
best medical skill and the most careful nursing 
could do. Almost from the first a fevered 
brain closed all rational converse with him on 
his temporal or eternal interests. After a few 
hopeful variations during seven or eight days, 
his illness ended on Sabbath morning early, 
November 9, 1873. 

A few days after, the awe-struck villagers, 
like one family, gazed through their tears on 
the good man's burial, and returning home, 
seldom if ever found their firesides more 
desolate. 

I myself, if tears can do it, have made my 
brother's memorial everlasting. I am glad my 
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task is at an end, for as it went on the sad 
work made my sense of loss greater, till now it 
is almost insupportable. 

Finally, the kind reader will foVgive me if I 
have led him to call my friend an honest man, 
or even in all respects a Christian gentleman. 
For it would seem no gain, but loss, to add the 
best qualifying term to the simple statement 
that he was a Man. The honour Jesus gives to 
intrinsic manhood Hugh Barr gets from all who 
knew him. 



THOMAS DUNLOP. 




SERMONS. 






i. 



Itoe duties anb JUcotiniabiUtB oi the 
Christian: Jftinistig.* 

" They watch for souls as they that must give account." — 

Hebrews xiii. 17. 




N entering upon any sphere of action 
it is of the last importance to have 
a correct idea of its duties and re- 
sponsibilities ; and in no position is 
it of so great moment as in that of the minister 
of the gospel. If he do not engage in his work 
with a definite view of its aims and issues, 
failure is inevitable. The teacher of any de- 
partment of secular science may underestimate 
its claims, but the messenger of mercy can 
never form an exaggerated conception of the 

* Mr Ban's first Sermon after Ordination. 
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dignity of his office. This impression must 
be produced upon the mind if we succeed in 
comprehending the import of the apostle's de- 
claration, " They watch for your souls as they 
that must give account." In discoursing from 
these words there are three things to which we 
shall direct your thoughts : — 

I. The Important Trust. 
II. The Sacred Duty. 
III. The Solemn Account. 

I. In the first place, then, we have to reflect 
upon the Important TRUST. "Souls" are the 
trust committed to the care of the gospel 
ministry. The greatness of that trust is seen 
in the value of the soul. 

The soul is a spiritual being. It is that 
invisible substance within us which thinks and 
feels, reasons and resolves, kindles with the 
raptures of joy and hope, shrinks under the 
throes of grief and fear, rages with the storms 
of passion, glows with the sunshine of affection, 
knows, believes, and worships. 

In essence, it is entirely distinct from, and 
infinitely superior to, the highest forms of 
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material existence. Its capacities are numerous, 
vast, and varied. The imagination can per- 
ceive the deep analogies pervading the complex 
system of things, and form an endless succession 
of the most delightful images. The powers of 
taste can fill the earth with forms of beauty, 
and pour in a tide of rapture upon the heart 
from all that is majestic and sublime, from all 
that is fair and lovely, from all that is exquisite 
and refined, in the real and the ideal worlds. 
The reason can survey the boundless fields of 
knowledge, and gather in the treasures of truth 
from every region of the universe. How won- 
derful the results already attained by the human 
mind ! It has ascended into the higher regions 
of space, and brought down a copy of the laws, 
a history of the movements, and a map of the 
situations and distances of remote worlds. It 
has descended into the deepest caverns of the 
earth, and, decyphering the mystic characters 
engraved upon the rocks, has traced the succes- 
sive changes through which our globe has passed 
during myriads of centuries. It has gone back 
to a distant antiquity, and, amid the darkness 
of forgotten ages, brought to light the hidden 
steps by which empires rose, declined, and fell. 
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It has uplifted the veil that conceals from sense 
all but the present, and has unfolded the arcana 
of a coming futurity. It has turned its eye 
in upon itself, and has observed, analysed, 
arranged, and recorded its own noiseless and 
mysterious workings. It has investigated the 
constitution of all material things, and in the 
least grain of sand and smallest drop of water 
has discovered new worlds of life and wonders. 
It has spanned the broadest rivers, and measured 
the expansive ocean, making it a pathway to 
every land. It has chained the lightnings of 
heaven, and made them the winged messengers 
of its thoughts. It has forced the winds and 
the waves, and all the hostile elements of nature, 
into submission to its own will. It has risen 
above all visible things, to exalted conceptions 
of a creative and redeeming God, and, over- 
stepping the boundaries of time, it has blended 
its aspirations with the solemnities of eternity. 
What are all the. records of history, but the 
converse of the human mind with the past ? 
What are all the images of poetry, but the 
blooming flowers of human thought? What 
are all the harmonies of music, but the sublime 
symphonies of the human soul ? What are all 
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the breathing forms of sculpture, and all the 
ethereal creations of painting, but the gorgeous 
visions of the human fancy ? What are all the 
systems of philosophy, but the day-dreams of 
the human brain ? What are all the facts and 
principles of science, but the garnered fruits of 
the human intellect ? What are the duties of 
religion, but the holy communion of the human 
spirit with the divine ? 

The soul, too, is capable of unlimited improve- 
ment. Great as its past efforts have been, they 
are but the first few tottering steps in a career 
of endless progress. Vast as have been its past 
achievements, they are but a preparation for the 
higher display and the fuller development of its 
powers. The varied forms of material, vegetable, 
and animal existence soon arrive at the highest 
perfection of which their nature is susceptible ; 
they soon come to the point of improvement 
beyond which they cannot pass : but the soul of 
man may continue to make progress in know- 
ledge, holiness, and felicity, without limit and 
without end. All its capacities are susceptible of 
boundless expansion, and may advance for ever 
in intelligence and moral excellence, approach- 
ing nearer and nearer to absolute perfection. 
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The soul is also possessed of the attribute of 
immortality. The body in which it resides 
shall soon be dissolved, but it shall not become 
extinct with the destruction of its earthly 
tenement. While everything else on earth is 
fleeting and transitory, it shall never die. All 
material wealth, and pomp, and splendour, may 
sink into oblivion, but it shall retain its being, 
throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity. The 
sea, with all its dread magnificence, shall soon 
disappear from the scene of its mighty surges 
and concealed wonders. The mountains will 
soon resign their lofty seats, and crumble into 
nothingness. " The stars shall fade away, the 
sun himself grow dim with age, and nature sink 
in years;" but still the soul " shall flourish in 
immortal youth, unhurt amid the war of 
elements, the wreck of matter, and the crash of 
worlds." 

The intrinsic value of the soul is infinite, and 
the price paid for its redemption is infinite. It 
has been redeemed, not " with silver and gold," 
or earthly treasure, but by the precious labours, 
and the thrice precious blood of the Son of God. 
To secure its salvation the whole world was 
not a sufficient ransom. The magnitude of its 
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interests, too, is infinite: it may be saved or 
lost ; it may be ruined or redeemed ; it may 
enjoy the divine favour or endure the divine 
wrath ; it may have its destiny in heaven or in 
hell ; it may possess eternal life or suffer eternal 
death. 

How surpassing great must be the trust 
committed to the keeping of the ministers of 
Christ ! They have " souls " immortal and 
infinitely precious. If the trust of the warrior 
is great, who has to defend the liberties of his 
native land ; if the trust of the statesman is 
great, who has to legislate for the social well- 
being of the nation ; if the trust of the physician 
is great, on whose skill depends the natural life 
of his fellow-men, how surpassing great must be 
the trust of those who have " souls " committed 
to their care ! souls which are spiritual in their 
nature, possessed of vast and varied capacities, 
and are capable of unlimited improvement ; 
souls which are immortal in the duration of 
their being, that may be exalted to the enjoy- 
ment of celestial blessedness or consigned to 
the unutterable woes of despair, and can be 
ransomed only by "blood divine ; " souls invested 
with a worth surpassing all the material treasures 
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of the universe, and respecting which He who 
created them and paid the price of their redemp- 
tion puts the question, " What shall it profit a 
man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul ? or what shall a man give in 
exchange for his soul ?" 

" Knowest thou the value of a soul immortal ? 
Behold the midnight glories ; worlds on worlds, 
Amazing pomp ! Redouble this amaze, 
Ten thousands add, and twice ten thousands more ; 
Then weigh the whole ; one soul outweighs them all." 

II. We have now, in the second place, to consider 
the DUTY stated in the text The duty of the 
gospel ministry is to " watch for souls." 

The image here employed is taken from the 
practice of shepherds who watch with solicitude 
over their flocks : protecting them against the 
ravages of wild beasts ; following them when 
they wander, and bringing them back again to 
the fold ; binding up the wounds of the lacerated, 
healing the diseased ; gathering the lambs with 
his arm, carrying them in his bosom, and leading 
all " in green pastures," and " beside the still 
waters." The minister of Christ is an under- 
shepherd ; and by his instrumentality the people 
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of God are to be gathered from the world whither 
they have strayed, and to be brought into the 
church of Christ, where he is still to guard and 
guide them, feed and lead them, until they shall 
have escaped from all the darkness and dangers 
of the wilderness, and enter the heavenly land of 
promise. There they shall remain for ever safe 
under the immediate care of the chief Shepherd, 
who shall feed them with the rich pastures of the 
mountains of Israel, and shall " lead them unto 
living fountains of waters, and shall wipe away 
all tears from their eyes." 

The Christian pastor must watch for the 
conversion of sinners. He must shew them that 
they have gone astray like lost sheep, and 
"turned every one to his own way;" that they 
have wandered from God and happiness ; that 
they are under the dominion of depraved 
principles ; exposed to the divine displeasure, 
and standing on the very verge of the fathomless 
abyss of woe. He must expound the law, shew- 
ing them its nature, claims, and sanctions. He 
must sound the trumpet of alarm, that the con- 
sciences of the indifferent may be aroused, the 
pride of the presumptuous may be humbled, and 
the deceptions of the hypocritical exposed. He 
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must endeavour to awaken the thoughtless to 
reflection and concern, by addressing himself to 
their fears. He should speak in tones clear, dis- 
tinct, and loud, and full, of the impending ruin, 
the threatened vengeance, and the coming wrath. 
And while pointing to the awful danger, he 
must direct them to the sure path of safety. 
He should tell of a Saviour, of His divine nature 
and glory, of His work of atonement and inter- 
cession, of His life of purity and suffering, of 
His death of shame and agony, of His resur- 
rection from the dead, and exaltation to the 
throne of universal dominion ; of His boundless 
love, infinite grace, and omnipotent Spirit. He 
should proclaim to all the offers of mercy ; press 
upon their acceptance the gracious, full, and free 
invitation of the gospel. He should make it 
known without hesitation and without reserve, 
that while all who continue to reject the Saviour 
shall be lost, all who receive Him shall be saved, 
and that the very guiltiest may find salvation, 
if they but believe in Christ. He should look 
upon the sinful and penitent with compassion. 
He should warn them with tenderness and 
fidelity. He should follow them with tears 
and with prayers. He should meet them with 
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threatenings, expostulations, and entreaties ; 
and not relax his efforts for their conversion 
until he sees them prayerful, penitent, and 
devout, or until they have passed away to that 
world where the sound of his voice can no 
more reach them. 

The minister of Christ should watch for the 
instruction, the sanctification y and the comfort of 
the people of God. He should seek to solve 
their doubts and quell their fears. He should 
aim at impressing their minds with a profounder 
sense of their own unworthiness, with clearer 
views of their duty, and with more exalted con- 
ceptions of the nature, the word, and the works 
of God. He should endeavour to confirm the 
faith of the wavering and the perplexed, to 
reclaim the backsliding, to encourage the de- 
sponding, to comfort tlie sorrowful, and sustain 
the dying. He should labour to stimulate all 
to greater diligence in the performance of the 
duties they owe to God, to themselves, to the 
church, and to the world. He must make 
every effort to call forth the dormant energies 
of all professing Christians, for the diffusion of 
the gospel and the conversion of the world. 

He must not only direct the flock in the paths 

D 
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of righteousness, but he must go before them 
in the narrow path, shewing himself a " pattern 
of good works," and being an example to be- 
lievers in word, in conversation, in charity, in 
spirit, in faith, in purity. , 

The duty of the pastor of a church is to have 
for his great aim its spiritual prosperity. He is 
to live, not for the attainment of his own selfish 
purposes, but to secure the immortal interests 
of his fellow-men. He is to seek neither wealth, 
nor power, nor fame, but the salvation of souls. 
For this glorious end he is to watch. He is 
not to spend his time in inglorious ease, but to 
endure mental toil, that sinners may be saved 
and the body of Christ edified. He is to con- 
secrate all his talents, attainments, and energies 
to this grand object. His domiciliary visitation 
must be regular and systematic, and his studies 
careful and laborious. His pulpit ministrations 
must be earnest and energetic. His sermons 
must be the fruit of much thought and fervent 
prayer, and his life must be one of holy activity 
and ardent zeal. And what sacrifice can be 
reckoned too great in order to be instrumental 
in securing the salvation of an immortal soul, 
in raising it from the deepening abyss of ignor- 
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ance, unbelief, and ungodliness ; in rescuing it 
from the dreadful shades of guilt and wretched- 
ness ; in delivering it from the torments of the 
lost ; in adorning it with the beauties of holi- 
ness ; in unsealing to its aspirations the foun- 
tains of spiritual enjoyment ; in restoring it to 
the divine favour and love ; and in exalting it 
to the present peace and future glory of the 
children of God ? What vigilance and labour 
can be too great to obtain a result for which 
the Triune Jehovah formed plans in the 
counsels of a past eternity, and the Father of 
glory spared not His own Son, and the Son of 
God suffered and died, and the Holy Spirit 
tal^es up His abode in the human heart, and 
all the dispensations of Providence are made 
to conspire, — for which angels minister, at which 
they wonder, and in which they rejoice ? 

III. We have to consider in the third and last 

place, the Solemn Responsibility of the 

Christian ministry. 

The ministers of Christ are responsible only 
to God. From Him they have received their 
all-important trust, and to Him they must 
render an account of the manner in which they 
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have discharged their sacred duties. They 
labour not as the servants of an earthly master, 
who can reward the faithful only with an 
earthly recompence, and doom the slothful and 
perfidious only to an earthly punishment. 
They serve a divine Master, who distributes 
the destinies of immortality, whose smile is 
life, whose frown is the second death. When 
the Chief Shepherd shall appear, He shall 
surround the head of the faithful pastor with 
the unwithering crown of glory ; but He will 
consign the unfaithful to the outer darkness, 
where are " weeping and wailing and gnashing 
of teeth." The preachers of the gospel may feel 
it to be a fiery ordeal through which they have 
to pass, when they have to stand forth before 
the gaze of the world, and have their every tone 
and look and gesture and action observed and 
judged, applauded or condemned by hundreds 
of their fellow-men ; but how much more fitted to 
excite solemn reflection is the knowledge, that 
the omniscient eye of the Holy One is upon them, 
— that eye that penetrates beyond the external 
word and outward act to the secret thought 
and hidden motive ! They may feel it to be a 
solemn thing to stand before the tribunal of 
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public opinion and await its determination ; 
but it is infinitely more solemn to remember 
that they must appear before the throne of 
God, and receive His infallible decisions and 
immutable awards. If the blood of souls stain 
their garments, their condemnation will be the 
most awful. If their services are accepted, they 
shall receive the highest welcome. To rise 
above the fear of human censure, and the 
seductions of human applause, they have but to 
live in the Divine Presence. To be kept alive 
and active in the discharge of duty, they have 
but to anticipate the scenes of an approaching 
judgment. To be sustained amid the dis- 
couragements that surround them, they have 
but to look to the promises of divine help left 
them in the word of God, and to the prospect 
of that glorious reward which shall be con- 
ferred upon those who are faithful stewards in 
the house of the Lord. " For they that be wise 
shall shine as the brightness of the firmament, 
and they that turn many to righteousness as 
the stars for ever and ever." 

"He that putteth on his armour should not 
boast as he that putteth it off." And yet I 
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may be permitted to say, that with these views 
of the important trust I have received, of the 
sacred duties I have engaged to perform, and 
of the solemn responsibilities that rest upon 
me, I desire to commence my ministry among 
you. The one great evil I should wish to 
escape is, that any of you should perish through 
my unfaithfulness, and your blood be required 
at my hand. The highest good I desire is, to 
be instrumental in advancing your eternal 
interests. I appear among you this day with 
mingled feelings of fear and hope, of anxiety 
and confidence, of sorrow and joy. And while 
looking to a gracious Redeemer for comfort 
amid future trials, for guidance amid future 
perplexities, and for strength for future duties, 
I would cast myself upon your Christian sym- 
pathy and affection, and plead for an interest 
in your prayers. The cordial welcome you 
have given me, and the profound veneration 
with which you cherish the memory of your 
late lamented and universally beloved pastor, 
I regard as an encouraging proof of your readi- 
ness to discharge the duties that devolve upori 
you in regard to myself. Could I but find 
grace to imitate him in his blameless, holy, and 
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devoted life, might I not expect to enjoy the 
same peaceful happiness in my labours among 
you ? and though the same weighty words of 
wisdom should not fall from my lips, might I 
not hope that the same thrilling eloquence shall 
reach the heart of survivors from a peaceful 
death and an honoured tomb? Should I be 
enabled, like him, to watch for your souls as 
one who shall give account, and as one who 
knows not how soon he may be called to that 
solemn reckoning, may I not expect, like him, 
to hear the joyful welcome, " Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant .... enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord"? 

And now may "the God of peace, that 
brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant, make you 
perfect in every good work to do His will, 
working in you that which is well pleasing in 
His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be 
glory for ever and ever." Amen. 




II. 
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I have finished the work which thou gavest me to do." — 

John xvii. 4. 




I. The Work. 

HE work of Christ to which allusion is 
here made, is the great work of man's 
redemption, — it is that work which 
He accomplished as our Redeemer. 
We had sinned, and so had incurred the divine 
wrath ; but He undertook to bear our sins, and 
reintroduce us to the divine favour. We had 
rebelled against the divine authority, and were 
estranged from the divine love ; but He under- 
took to obey in our room, and reconcile us to 
God. We were lost beyond all possibility of 
self-restoration ; but He undertook to Save us 
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by the might of His omnipotent arm. In fulfil- 
ment of this beneficent design, formed in 
eternity, He veiled the splendours of His 
divinity, and assumed our frail and feeble 
nature. He thus forsook the courts of heaven, 
and sojourned on earth as the "man of sorrows," 
— suffering the penalty to which we were liable, 
obeying the law which we had transgressed, 
and dying as the ransom for our souls. To 
deliver us from sin, from death, and hell, to 
exalt us to holiness, happiness, and heaven, was 
the one object for which He lived, suffered, 
and died. And that He might secure our 
redemption, as our substitute He offered a 
perfect obedience, and endured an infinite 
agony. His wonderful history is therefore not 
a mass of chaotic, discordant, and conflicting 
incidents, but, with all its mysterious contrasts, 
it is one and harmonious. It is animated by 
one mighty purpose, directed to one glorious 
aim, devoted to one all-embracing design ; the 
purpose animating all, the aim controlling all, 
the design comprehending all, is the redemption 
of a lost world. By such a work alone could 
the world be redeemed. By a word the Son 
of God could bring light out of darkness ; by 
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a simple volition He could bring worlds into 
being ; by a movement of His powerful hand 
He could people heaven with sinless intelli- 
gences ; but through years of humiliation and 
anguish alone could He redeem a lost soul. 
This, His redemption work, includes all the 
events of His mysterious life, from the incar- 
nation to the cross, from Bethlehem to Bethany, 
from the flight into Egypt to the ascension 
into heaven. It includes all His words of 
wisdom, from the questions with which He 
astonished the Jewish doctors in the temple, 
to the benedictions He pronounced upon His 
sorrowing disciples as He was parted from 
them, and a cloud received Him out of their 
sight; with all His sermons, His parables, 
and prayers, unequalled in their beauty, their 
pathos, and their power. It includes all His 
miracles of mercy and of majesty, from the 
changing of the water into wine at Cana, to the 
mightiest of His wonders, His own resurrection 
from the dead. It includes all His sufferings 
from the plaintive cry that murmured through 
the manger, and was in a moment hushed upon 
a mother's breast, to the world-resounding ex- 
clamation, " My God, my God, why hast Thou 
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forsaken me!" whose shadow darkened the 
heavens, and whose echoes shook the earth 
and rent the rocks asunder. Every change 
through which He passed He underwent that 
He might be qualified for the performance of 
this work. Everything He did was done to 
promote its interests. Everything He suffered 
was endured for its accomplishment. Every- 
thing He said was uttered to make known its 
perfection. The redemptive work of Christ 
was the work of His life. It was a work of 
destruction, for He came to destroy death and 
him that hath the power of death, and He was 
manifested to destroy the works of the devil. 
It was a work of conquest, for He has over- 
come the world, and subdued the rebellious 
heart of man. It was a work of emancipation, 
for He has broken the fetters of the sin-enslaved 
soul, and raised it to the enjoyment of true 
liberty. It is a work of expiation, for He has 
borne the curse of a violated law, and satisfied 
the claims of divine justice. And this glorious 
redemption from guilt and misery He has 
accomplished by His own divine dignity, in- 
finite merits, and all-perfect sacrifice. 
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II. The Characteristics of Christ's 
work. 

It is a delegated work. It is a work which the 
Father gave Him to do. Christ was appointed 
to the office of Mediator by God the Father. 
He is not therefore self-elected to be our 
Redeemer. He has ascended the Mediatorial 
throne, not by usurpation, but by legitimate 
authority. He has saved us by acts, not of 
self-will, but of self-surrender. We were ruined 
by rebellion against the sovereignty of God, 
but Christ has redeemed us by submission to 
the will of His Father. This idea seems to 
have been constantly before the mind of our 
Lord. He said, " God so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. For God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that 
the world through Him might be saved." " For 
He whom God hath sent speaketh the words of 
God." "I seek not mine own will, but the will of 
Him that sent me." " My meat is to do the will of 
Him that sent me, and to finish His work." " I 
must work the works of Him that sent me while 
it is day ; the night cometh when no man can 
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work." The same thought pervades the writings 
of the apostles. And thus argues Paul, " He 
that spared not His own Son, but delivered 
Him up for us all, how shall he not with Him 
also freely give us all things ?" And thus also 
reasons John, " In this was manifested the love 
of God toward us, because that God sent His 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might 
live through Him. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent His 
Son to be the propitiation for our sins." The 
work of Christ as delegated, proves that he was 
duly appointed to be the Saviour of our lost 
world. He was divinely commissioned to save 
us. His claim as Redeemer cannot be disputed ; 
for it has been acknowledged by the only 
Supreme Authority in the universe. His title 
as Saviour cannot be revoked ; for it has been 
conferred by Him whose gifts are without 
repentance. The validity of His mediation 
cannot be doubted ; for it has been approved by 
a Will that knows no superior. Our salvation 
is thus made sure, because it has received the 
seal of heaven. The work of Christ as delegated 
is also a proof of the spontaneous love of God. 
God does not love us because Christ suffered 
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and died for us ; but Christ suffered and died 
for us because God loved us. The atonement 
of Jesus is the effect, not the cause of God's 
love to us. Eternal life is a blessing, not wrung 
reluctantly from the source of all mercy, but is 
both in itself, and in the mode of its bestowal, 
spontaneous and free. 

Again, the work of Christ is unique ; it is the 
work given Him to do. Christ's dying for the 
redemption of our souls is a new fact in the 
history of the universe. It stands entirely alone. 
It is altogether without a parallel. There is 
nothing of the same kind anywhere to be 
contemplated. Nothing like it has ever been 
attempted, or will ever be achieved by man or 
angel. It remains solitary, even among the 
works of God. There is no wonder in creation 
but may be repeated. There is no cycle of 
events in providence but may be reproduced. 
There is no human achievement but may be 
equalled or surpassed. The words of the Royal 
Preacher are true of the visible world, "The 
thing that hath been, it is that which shall be ; 
and that which is done, is that which shall be 
done ; and there is no new thing under the sun. 
Is there anything whereof it may be said, See, 
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this is new ! It hath been already of old time 
which was before us. There is no remembrance 
of former things ; neither shall there be any 
remembrance of things that are to come with 
those that shall come after." But this language 
of the wise man is not applicable to the work 
of Christ. This work is singular. It admits 
not of repetition. To it there is nothing similar 
in heaven or on earth. It is the mystery, the 
new truth, presented to the human mind. It 
is the wonder which strikes the angelic hosts 
with amazement. It is the subject of the new 
song sung before the throne, which no man 
could learn but the hundred and forty and four 
thousand which were redeemed from the earth. 
But once* more, the work of Christ is inde- 
pendent. It was given Him to do. To redeem 
a guilty world was a mighty task, and when 
Christ came on earth no part of it was done, 
and He had to do it all Himself alone. There 
had been many righteous men before His 
advent, but none of them could redeem his 
own soul, or give a ransom for his brother. 
There had been many priests, but they were 
all " compassed with infirmity," and could not 
wash the stain of guilt even from their own 
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souls. There had been many sacrifices offered, 
but none of them could purify the conscience ; 
they were at best but " shadows of good things 
to come." There had been many prophets who 
endeavoured to establish the reign of right- 
eousness, but the dominion of the Arch-Usurper 
was still unbroken. There had been many 
martyrs, but their sacred blood had not availed 
to blot out one sin from the book of God's 
remembrance. The collected wisdom and 
worth of ages had done nothing to lessen the 
difficulties attendant upon the redemptive work 
of Jesus, and in its performance He had not a 
single coadjutor. The whole burden of a 
world's guilt rested upon Him, and there was 
none to share with Him the infinite responsi- 
bility. He had to meet the moral liabilities of 
an insolvent race with none to aid in the liqui- 
dation of the infinite debt He had to emanci- 
pate a people who were all slaves, and none of 
them even longed for freedom. He had to 
destroy a diabolic tyranny, where no hand 
conspired with His own for its destruction. In 
this respect our Lord is distinguished from all 
other great workers on earth. The men of one 
generation raise their superstructures upon 
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foundations that have been laid by the genera- 
tions that have preceded them. There is no 
absolute independence in mere human pro- 
ductions. There is nothing, which man ever 
made which is entirely the product of any 
individual mind. There is no painting or poem, 
invention or discovery, oration or book in 
existence which has had only one author. 
The " Paradise Lost," for instance, though one 
of the most original poems in our language, is 
not exclusively the fruit of John Milton's lofty 
genius. We call it by his name because he 
had a larger share in its creation than any 
other man. But there was not a teacher he 
ever had, or a writer he ever read, or a 
preacher he ever heard, but may have con- 
tributed something to that imperishable memo- 
rial of the blind puritan. And what is true of 
this is true of all the noblest works of man. 
But in contrast to all human achievements 
stands our deliverance from sin and misery by 
the mediation of the Son of God. He did not 
reap what others sowed. He did not enter 
into the labours of others. All the thunders of 
the divine wrath descended upon his devoted 

head. The sacrifice by which He atoned for 
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arm brought salvation unto me ; and my fury, 
it upheld me." The same important aspect of 
Christ's glorious work is exhibited in the records 
of the evangelists. It is seen especially in the 
great crises of His history. Where was it that 
at the commencement of His ministry He had 
to encounter the great adversary with his 
trinal temptation ? It was all alone in " the 
desert," on " a pinnacle of the temple," or on 
top of "an exceeding high mountain." 
WW was it that He endured the agony ? It 
w^sas m the garden of Gethsemane, in the dark- 
ne-" 5 ^, and Probably shaded from the light of the 
sorr^fctful moon, with no one near Him but the 
thre*? ^sciple^and even they fast asleep. Where 
was f^ZC crucified ? On the cross, not between 
two an^ e ' s ' hut between two human transgres- 
sors ; ncy* hetween two apostles, but between two 
maiefec^ * 5 - Where was He buried ? He was 
\ai& m -0* sepulchre that was hewn in stone, 
wherein ^ever man before was laid. At the 
temptation^ j n t ^ e garden, on the cross, in the 
sepulchre, eta we not see fulfilled the ancient 
ihecy, "behold, I have trodden the wine- 
? alone, «^ n d of the people there was none 
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III. The completion of Christ's work. 

He finished the work which was given Him 
to do. When our Lord here says, "I have 
finished the work thou gavest me to do," the 
language He employs is proleptical. He speaks 
of what is at hand, as if already present; of 
what is on the point of being accomplished, as 
if already done ; of what is certain to come, as 
if already past. He has now nothing to do but 
to die ; and, the hour of that great event having 
arrived, He views his sufferings by anticipation, 
as if they were already ended. And He was 
not misled by this anticipation, for it was 
only a few hours after when, in retrospect, He 
exclaimed, "It is finished," and bowed His 
head, and gave up the ghost. 

The work of our Lord was finished inasmuch 
as it was complete. Every part of it was done! 
He neglected nothing that was necessary to 
procure for us eternal life. Every form of 
obedience required of Him as our Substitute 
He rendered. The last drop in the cup of woe 
put into His hand He drank. There was not a 
day of His sorrowful life that had been misspent, 
nor an hour that had been wasted, ' nor an 
opportunity that had been misimproved. Great 
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as was His undertaking, it was fully carried out 
to the minutest particular. Gigantic as was 
the scheme on which He entered, it was 
wrought out to the smallest detail. In the 
temple He has built not one stone is deficient 
or misplaced. In the ladder He has planted 
with its foot set upon the earth, and its top 
reaching to heaven, not a single step is 
awanting. Our Lord, above all who ever ap- 
peared on earth, could say with absolute truth, 
" I have finished my work." When we survey 
the past, how many fruitless efforts pass in 
review before us, how many designs conceived 
never to be executed, how many enterprises 
entered on only to be abandoned, how many 
aspirations cherished only to be quenched ! 
Even the most prosperous career is thickly 
strewn with the wreck of many bright hopes 
and fair visions. Dr Judson,' the American 
missionary, while engaged in the preparation 
of a Burmese Dictionary, and apprehending 
that he might not live to complete it, justly 
observed to a friend, " People will call it a 
strange providence if I do not live to finish my 
dictionary ; but to me it will be a strange pro- 
vidence if I do. Men almost always leave 
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some work that they or their friends consider 
vastly important, unfinished. It is a way 
God has of shewing us what really worthless 
creatures we are, and how altogether unneces- 
sary as active agents in the working out of 
His plans." 

Of the truth of this reflection we have a 
striking illustration at the present time. It was 
but a few years ago that Lord Macaulay gave 
to the world the first volumes of his " History 
of England." They were received, wherever 
the English language was read, with unbounded 
admiration of their author's genius ; and he, 
amid the applause of his fellow-men, retired 
from active life, that he might complete his 
own design and fulfil the expectations he had 
excited, But now the great historian is gone ; 
his great work is only a beautiful fragment, 
and the grave is the sepulchre of his own 
aspirations, and of the blighted hopes of nations, 
mourning as a mother over the remains of a 
beloved son. 

We have a still more impressive example in 
the life of a still greater man in ancient times. 
The Hebrew lawgiver had been singularly en- 
dowed for the arduous task assigned him by 
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Providence, and had been wonderfully pre- 
served in its prosecution. He had successfully 
conducted his countrymen out of the land of 
their servitude, and he had found supplies for 
them for nearly forty years in the wilderness. 
He had maintained order throughout the camp 
of Israel, and had led them to victory against 
their enemies. He had brought them to the 
very borders of the promised land, and although 
" his eye was not dim, nor his natural force 
abated," yet he was not suffered to lead them 
across the Jordan. He had to resign his charge 
to Joshua. And having viewed "the holy land " 
from the top of Mount Nebo, he died there at 
the age of a hundred and twenty years, leaving 
his work to be completed by his successor. 

But brief as was the life of our Lord, and 
dark as seems its close, the glorious end for 
which He lived and died was fully secured. 
Nothing overlooked in haste, nothing neglected 
from indolence, nothing unattended to at the 
proper time, nothing found out of its own 
place; the Redeemer could say, "I have 
finished the work which thou gavest me to do." 
Having discharged every obligation, endured 
every pang, fulfilled every engagement required 
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of Him as the Saviour of the world, " He 
finished transgression, and made an end of 
sin, and brought in everlasting righteousness." 

Again, the work of Christ was finished inas- 
much as it was perfect. The redemptive work 
of our Lord was not only complete, but perfect. 
It was marred by no defect. It not only 
possessed every excellence, but every excellence 
in the highest degree. All the works of men 
are imperfect. Mistake, error* failure, may be 
discerned even in the highest creation of human 
genius. The imperfections which attend their 
noblest efforts inspire with humility and tinge 
with sadness all great minds. And while this 
is true in the natural sphere, it is still more 
emphatically true in the moral. Man is fallen, 
and sin is inherent in his heart. The holiest 
of our race have erred, and the purest have 
the most painful sense of their deficiencies. 
The corruption of our nature has polluted our 
every act, and defiled every institution sub- 
jected to our control. There never was a 
character so elevated as to be above the con- 
sciousness of guilt ; there never was a life so 
fair, if fully known, as not to appear deformed 
even to the dull eye of man. None of our 
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hearts or our deeds can stand the scrutiny of 
Omniscient purity. But Christ was perfect 
man and perfect God, and therefore all His 
acts were perfect. His sinlessness was acknow- 
ledged by His enemies, admired by His friends, 
and approved by His Father. His moral per- 
fection enabled Him to offer a perfect obedience 
and a perfect sacrifice. His divine dignity gave 
an infinite value to His vicarious sufferings. 
Our redemption is thus secured, for the media- 
tion of Jesus is infinitely meritorious. With 
regard to His glorious enterprise, He could say, 
" It is finished," for in all He did there was not 
a single note of moral discord to offend the ear 
of the Eternal, nor a single moral stain to offend 
the eye of the Holy One of Israel. " Such an 
high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners." And we "are 
redeemed, not with corruptible things as silver 
and gold, but with the precious blood of Christ, 
as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot." 

IV. The Result of Christ's Work. 

He glorified the Father. God is glorified 
when His perfections are displayed, and when 
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they are acknowledged by His intelligent 
creatures. The works of creation glorify God, 
by displaying His natural attributes. They 
furnish us with the most wonderful manifesta- 
tions of the omnipotence, omniscience, im- 
mensity, and sovereignty of the Creator. The 
work of redemption glorifies God by displaying 
His moral attributes. It affords the most 
marvellous display of the holiness, the justice, 
and the love of God. In creation we may 
discern some traces of the moral perfections of 
God, and in redemption we may behold some 
proofs of His natural perfections ; but still it 
is true, that what is most conspicuous in the 
one, is the natural, and in the other, the moral. 
The result of Chrises redemptive work, then, 
is to glorify God, because it yields the highest 
manifestation that has ever been given to the 
universe of the divine purity and mercy. In 
the mediation of Jesus we see sin punished, 
and the sinner pardoned. In His character 
we behold the image of the invisible God. In 
Him we see "the brightness of the Father's 
glory, and the express image of His person." 
In His mission to our world we learn that so 
sacred are the claims of holiness, and so in- 
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flexible the demands of justice, that they could 
not be relaxed even in favour of the Son of 
the Eternal. In His atonement we are taught 
that so boundless is the divine mercy, that it 
seeks the happiness of the sinner even at the 
expense involved in the sacrifice of the only 
begotten Son of God. No wonder that the 
song of the angels at His advent should have 
thus foretold the glorious issue, " Glory to God 
in the highest;" glory to God in the highest 
strains ; glory to God in the highest ranks ; 
glory to God in the highest worlds ; glory to 
God in the highest kind, moral glory; glory 
to God in the highest degree, infinite glory ! 

The redemptive work of Christ glorifies God, 
also, because it leads men to acknowledge His 
excellences. Human nature had become de- 
praved, and in the intellect there was ignorance 
of God, and in the heart enmity against Him. 
Sin had obscured the mental vision of mankind, 
and they had become blind to His spirituality, 
and so worshipped idols. Sin had alienated 
their affections, and they denied His sovereignty, 
and so worshipped lords many and gods many. 
All nations had become insensible to the 
natural and moral perfections of Deity as 
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displayed in creation, and even nature was 
to them a sealed book. "When they knew 
God they glorified Him not as God, neither 
were thankful ; but became vain in their ima- 
ginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 
Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools ; and changed the glory of the incorrup- 
tible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds and four-footed beasts, and 
creeping things." But now, in consequence of 
Christ's doctrines having been diffused, from 
how many lands has idolatry been swept away, 
and the worship of the eternal Father estab- 
lished ? How many by His grace have been 
brought to know, and love, and serve God ? 
How many Christians on earth now obey His 
holy will, and celebrate His praise? How 
many spirits of the just made perfect now 
surround the eternal throne, serving Him day 
and night in the temple abqve ? The song of 
the angels has become the song of millions of 
our guilty race. Glory to God in the highest 
ascends already from a multitude which no 
man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and peoples, and tongues. And the glory that 
redounds from the Redeemer's work is destined 
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to fill all time and all space, all heaven and all 
eternity. 

V. The Scene of Christ's Work. 

Christ finished His work, and glorified the 
Father on the earth. The earth, dim, dark, and 
insignificant among the suns and stellar hosts 
of the sky, has been chosen as the theatre of 
the grandest display of the divine nature. 
Though little among the thousands of shining 
orbs, yet out of it has come forth He that is 
Ruler in Israel, whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from everlasting. As the footsteps 
of our Lord have drawn pilgrims from all parts 
of Christendom to the Holy Land, so have they 
invested our globe with associations sufficient, 
to attract the interest of all intelligent beings 
throughout the universe. The earth, where 
man transgressed and fell, where Satan tempted 
and triumphed, where sin maintained universal 
dominion, where God had been forgotten and 
dishonoured, where vice reigned and virtue was 
in chains, where superstition had built her 
temples and framed her idols, where oppression 
had planted her iron hoof upon the prostrate 
form of liberty, and war had shed oceans of 
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blood, where misery had erected a palace for 
herself out of materials gathered from a 
blighted paradise, and death had fixed his 
lurid throne, — there, in humiliation and in 
sorrow, He accomplished His glorious work, 
and so made the scene of man's ruin the scene 
of man's redemption, the field of Satan's con- 
quest the field of Satan's defeat, and the place 
where God's glory had been most obscured 
the place where God's glory is most displayed. 




III. 



^he (guilt ot the Jobless. 



" Without God in the world." — Ephesians II. 12. 




AN is the only religious being in 
this world. The other inhabitants 
of our globe are incapable of wor- 
ship. They cannot rise above the 
objects of sense to form any idea of that 
Almighty power from which they have derived 
their existence and enjoyment. They can 
render no intelligent homage to a bountiful 
Creator. We are distinguished from them by 
the possession of mental powers, in the exercise 
of which we can come to know, and love, and 
enjoy God. This is one of the proudest dis- 
tinctions of our nature, one of the clearest 
proofs of our superiority over the irrational 
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creation, one of the strongest links connecting 
us with higher worlds. These lofty powers, 
however, have been perverted through the 
blighting influence of sin ; and man now lives 
" without God in the world." He is not indeed 
without a speculative belief in a supreme 
intelligence, for all nations have some form of 
worship, and there are but few of our race who 
so far surpass the devils in wickedness, as neither 
to believe nor tremble. But still the world is 
full of practical atheists, and practical atheism 
exists in every heart until renewed by the Holy 
Spirit. The Ephesians were just like other 
men, and the words of our text were descriptive 
of their state of mind previous to conversion. 
They had their temples, and idols, and sacrifices, 
and priests, and yet they " were without God." 
This declaration contains a truthful delineation 
of the natural character of man, and we purpose 
to consider it as true, not only of the idolatrous 
heathen, and the mocking sceptic, and the 
openly vicious, but of all who have not been 
delivered from a life of ungodliness by the 
transforming influence of the gospel. Consider, 
in the first place, the fact stated in the text ; 
and in the second place, the guilt it involves. 
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I. In considering THE FACT STATED IN THE 
TEXT, let it be observed that man is naturally 
" without God " as an object of affection. 

The things of sense and time are the idols 
which men now worship. The world in some 
form or other is their god. They eagerly pursue 
the wealth, honours, pleasures, and friendships of 
the world ; but " there is none that seeketh after 
God." This is the state of every unrenewed 
mind. The learned may' delight in holding 
intercourse with the master-minds of past ages, 
and may admire their genius and virtues ; but 
they may not desire to have communion with the 
Father of spirits, nor bow with reverence before 
His infinite excellence. The philosopher may 
have pleasure in studying the various aspects 
of nature, and may be filled with rapture at 
every new discovery of science ; but he may 
make no effort to become acquainted with the 
will of the moral Governor of the universe, and 
remain insensible to His glorious presence. 
The merchant may indulge in commercial spec- 
ulations, and be thrilled with joy as he sees his 
gains increase, and finds the balance in the right 
column ; but he may have no concern for the 
divine glory, and be anxious only for his own 
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aggrandisement. The mother may love her 
children, and spend her days in toil and her 
nights in watchings for their welfare ; but from 
her heart no kindlings of emotion may ascend 
to Him who is the fountain of all her happiness. 
The candidate for honour may pant for the 
applause of men, but he may have no longings 
for the enjoyment of His smile whose " favour 
is Jife, and whose lovingkindness is better than 
life." The pleasure-seeker may thirst for every 
creature-gratification, but he may have no 
desire to drink of the" joys which are at God's 
right hand. When they realise the idea of God, 
and of His claims upon them, their feelings are 
those of fear, jealousy, and dread, and they 
cannot rest till every thought of God is banished 
from their minds. Insensibility to the divine 
presence, ingratitude for the divine goodness, 
• and rebellion against the divine government, are 
the ruling principles of a depraved nature. "The 
carnal mind is enmity against God, it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be." 

In considering the fact stated in the text, let 
it be observed that man is also without God as 
an object of thought. 

The Lord of heaven and earth is excluded 
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not only from the heart, but also from the mind 
of the unregenerate. They do not devote any 
portion of their time to meditation upon the 
character of God, as displayed either in His 
works or in His word. When the idea of the 
Holy One is suggested to their thoughts, they 
feel uneasy at its presence, and dismiss it with 
all possible speed as an intruder upon their 
peace. They are so engrossed with the secu- 
larises of the world, that they live in habitual 
forgetfulness of that beneficent hand that has 
made, and preserved, and blessed them. They 
awake at the dawn of morn, pursue the avoca- 
tions of the day, and amid the darkness of the 
night they sink again into repose, without casting 
one earnest look to Him who sits enthroned in 
the heavens, and is the Witness of all their 
actions. They do not like to retain God in 
their knowledge. He is not in all their thoughts. 
To him they say, Depart from us, for we desire 
not the knowledge of Thy ways. They say 
in their hearts, " There is no God." They are 
like the first human transgressors who tried to 
"hide themselves from, the presence of the Lord 
amongst the trees of the garden." They are 
like the faithless prophet who went to Tarshish 
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that he might flee from the presence of God. 
They are like the foolish prodigal who went 
into a far country to waste his substance on 
riotous living. To find men who have no love 
to God, and who never earnestly think of Him, 
we do not require to go back to some remote 
age of the world. To find such, we need not 
go to some distant part of the globe that is 
peopled by idolatrous tribes enveloped in the 
ignorance and barbarities of savage life. They 
may be found in countless numbers in our own 
age and in our own country. They are to be 
met with, not only among the toiling millions 
of the humble poor, but also among the proud 
and wealthy few. They are to be seen not only 
among the ignorant and degraded, but also 
among the cultivated in intellect, and the re- 
fined in taste. They may be found not only 
among the selfish and the vicious, but also 
among the amiable and the generous. They 
may be seen not only among the avowedly 
sceptical, whose countenances are distorted by 
the fiendish sneer, and whose highest ambition is 
to startle or amuse by the profane jest ; but also 
among the professedly devout, who manifest a 
becoming regard for the forms of religion, and 
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who would shrink with sensitiveness from any 
thing like blasphemy. All who have not been 
regenerated by the Spirit of the Lord live with- 
out God as an object of affection and of thought. 

II. We come now in the second place to con- 
sider THE GUILT INVOLVED IN THIS STATE OF 
MIND. 

That it is the duty of all to love God is obvious 
to the most superficial thinker. The law which 
the righteous Sovereign of the universe has 
revealed for the regulation of our life is thus 
expressed, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, with all thy soul, with all thy 
strength, and with all thy mind." That law 
has been publicly proclaimed, and a copy of it 
has been written upon our hearts, and put into 
our hands, and we cannot but know of its 
existence, or our ignorance is wilful. The terms 
in which that law is expressed are so brief and 
simple that the feeblest intellect may com- 
prehend its meaning and requirements. Its 
demands are in their nature perfectly just, 
in their source supremely authoritative, and 
in their obligations absolutely binding. The 
capacity to obey that law is the noblest attri- 
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bute of our nature, allying us to cherubim and 
seraphim. We must obey that law to fulfil the 
ends of our being, to sustain the dignity of that 
rank assigned us in creation, and to enjoy the 
happiness for which we have been formed. The 
slightest and most momentary infringement of 
the claims of that law must stain our innocence, 
pollute our joys, and involve us in the degrada- 
tion and demerit of sin. The absolute perfection 
of God discloses the guilt of not loving Him. 
He possesses every attribute calculated to excite 
our esteem and adoration. His existence is 
eternal, His power is omnipotent, His truth is 
immutable, His wisdom is perfect, His holiness 
is spotless, His justice is unbending, His mercy 
is infinite, His goodness unbounded. His cha- 
racter is the centre of all perfection, the sum of 
all excellence, the concentration of all glory. 
" God is love." " He is light, and in Him is no 
darkness at all." "He dwells in light inaccessible 
and full of glory." " He is the blessed Potentate, 
the King of kings, and Lord of lords." How 
sinful *must we be, if we do not reverence His 
name and honour Him with our love ! 

The works of God also disclose the guilt of 
not loving Him. He is the Creator, Preserver, 
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and Ruler of the universe. The myriads of 
suns and systems that roll through the immen- 
sity of space, and the millions of happy beings 
that people them, are but the effect of His 
omnipotent goodness. The earth with all its 
fathomless mysteries of wisdom, and the heavens 
with all their stupendous monuments of power, 
are but the reflections of His glory. He hath 
clothed nature with all her beauty, sublimity, 
and grandeur ; and every object in creation is 
radiant with His goodness, and every event in 
Providence is vocal with His praise. The 
transcendent glories of redemption are mani- 
festations of His character. The holiness, 
justice, and mercy, therein displayed, are but 
rays from the moral splendours of His nature. 
Every doctrine of the gospel is luminous with 
the light of His truth, every promise glows 
with the richness of His grace, and every fact 
reflects the image of His love. The denun- 
ciations of the law are the voice of divine mercy 
warning us " to flee from the wrath to come ; " 
the invitations of the cross are the pleadings of 
divine mercy persuading us to accept eternal 
life. The Bible, the Sabbath, and the Sanctuary 
are finger-posts, erected by divine mercy to guide 
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us into the way that leads to glory, honour, and 
immortality. The hopes and blessings of salva- 
tion are the gifts of divine mercy to a lost world. 
How sinful must we be if we do not look up to 
God with feelings of adoring wonder and grateful 
admiration ! 

The relations which God sustains to us also 
disclose the guilt of not loving Him. God is 
our Creator, and we are the creatures of His 
hand. He is our Benefactor, and we are pen- 
sioners upon His bounty. He is pur Sovereign, 
and we are subjects of His government. He 
is our Proprietor, and we are His property. 
He is our Father, and we are His children. 
Ouf lives, our reason, our health, our friends, 
all our temporal favours, all our religious privi- 
leges, all our spiritual blessings, are the gifts 
of His goodness. He has made us with every 
physical energy, He has endowed us with all 
our intellectual faculties, social affections, moral 
powers, and spiritual aspirations. He has 
bestowed every attribute that dignifies our 
nature, has invested us with every virtue that 
adorns our character, and has surrounded us 
with everything that ministers to our happi- 
ness. He is daily loading us with His benefits, 
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and is every moment causing His blessings to 
descend in copious showers upon our path. 
To redeem us from endless ruin, He has not 
spared His own Son, but delivered Him up to 
suffer and die; and He is freely offering us 
pardon, holiness, and everlasting glory. Where 
can we find an object worthy of being exalted 
to the throne of our affections ? Shall we find 
it in the gems concealed in the depth of ocean, 
in the mines of silver and gold that ramify the 
globe, or in the crowns that encircle the heads 
of the mightiest monarchs ? Shall we find it 
in the honours of the world, or in the pleasures 
of knowledge, sense, and taste ? Shall we find 
it on earth, with its scenes of varied beauty, or 
in the heaven, with its dazzling splendours ? 
Shall we find it in the circle of our own friends, 
among the great and good of past ages, or 
among the hosts of bright and glorious spirits 
that surroun.d the throne ? God alone has 
claims upon our supreme affection. His 
absolute perfection, His wondrous works, and 
the intimate relations He sustains to us, lay 
us under the strongest obligations, to cherish 
towards Him an admiring and a grateful love. 
This should ever be the language of our souls, 
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" Whom have I in heaven but Thee ? and there 
is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee." 

The guilt involved in being forgetful of God 
is of the most aggravated character. The 
idea of a one living and true God is the sub- 
limest conception that can be presented to the 
human mind. How exalted is the thought of 
God ! The Eternal, Self-existent and absolutely 
Perfect One, from whose will all things spring 
into being, and by whose sustaining hand all 
things are upheld ; the Author of our existence, 
the Framer of our bodies, the Father of our 
spirits, the Source of all our blessings, the 
Fountain of all that is lovely to the eye, 
melodious to the ear, and grateful to the taste ; 
the Spring of all that is light to the intellect, 
beauty to the imagination, and joy to the 
heart! The very conception of a Supreme 
Being is so vast that it might well fix the 
attention, engross the thoughts, and become 
the ruling idea of the mind. How depraved 
must be our hearts when we can forget God, 
the most glorious object that can be presented 
to our understanding! How desperate must 
be our perverseness, when we can live in forget- 
fulness of God in the circumstances in which 
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we are placed ! How strange that we should 
not think of God when the universe is hung 
round with dazzling mementos of His wisdom, 
is crowded with stupendous monuments of 
His power, and is vocal with the rapturous 
praises of His goodness ! How wonderful that 
we should forget God, when every power and 
faculty of our own mind is instinct with a 
divine energy, and every muscle and organ of 
our own frame is impressed with a divine skill, 
and every blessing of our own life is radiant 
with a divine love ! How strange that we 
should be so successful in forgetting God, when 
the lightest leaf that quivers in the breeze, and 
the feeblest insect that basks in the sunshine, 
and the meanest flower that smiles upon the 
plain, all bear traces of the Divine Presence ! 
How wonderful that we should be so successful 
in forgetting God, when the ocean is full of the 
wonders of His hand, and the earth is replete 
with evidences of His love, and the heavens 
are studded with the effects of His omnipo- 
tence ! How strange that we should be able 
to keep from thinking upon God, when we 
cannot walk without treading on proofs of His 
existence, and cannot look without beholding 
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the signs of His wisdom, and cannot listen 
without hearing the sound of His voice ! How 
strange that man should be able to live without 
thoughts of God in the world! The world 
is a gorgeous temple, reared by omnipotent 
power and infinite wisdom ; its towers are the 
majestic mountains; its dome, the magnifi- 
cent heavens, set with the moon and fretted 
with the stars; its pavement is the lovely- 
landscape strewn with the verdure, and adorned 
with the flowers ; its drapery is the floating 
clouds, woven of snowy whiteness, and wrought 
with gold ; its lights are the splendours of the 
sun ; its organs are the deep-toned thunders 
and the ever-sounding sea; its choirs are the 
sweet singers of the woods, the forest, and the 
vales; its architect is God, whose mysterious 
presence pervades all its parts, and to whose 
glory it has been consecrated ; its high priest is 
man ; its worship is the incense of praise, and 
the sacrifice of a grateful and loving heart. 
The priest, however, has been unfaithful to his 
trust; he has failed in the discharge of his 
sacred duties, he has withheld the acceptable 
offerings, he has deserted the altar, he has 
abandoned his spiritual office, and become im- 
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mersed in the secularities of life; he has pro- 
faned the temple, converting it from a scene of 
holy worship into a haunt of pleasure, a theatre 
of ambition, a house of merchandise, and a den 
of thieves. And of him the words are graphi- 
cally descriptive, " He is without God." 

Let the sinner learn from this subject the 
nature of his guilt The fact that ye are 
"without God/' is of itself sufficient to disprove 
your innocence- and convince you of sin. 
Though ,ye had never cherished one envious 
feeling or impure desire; though ye had never 
uttered a single falsehood or slander ; though 
ye had never indulged in one act of intemper- 
ance, nor committed a single deed of violence; 
though ye had never manifested the mean- 
ness of the selfish, nor the deceit of the 
fraudulent; though ye were amiable, temperate, 
just, generous, and intelligent; though ye were 
perfect models of social virtue and refinement ; 
though your personal worth, mental endow- 
ments, and deeds of benevolence were such as 
to command the admiration of the world, — yet 
the fact that ye have not loved and served 
God as ye ought, would involve you in the con- 
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demnation that must fall upon the guilty. Your 
condition is imaged forth in these following 
descriptions : There was a king distinguished for 
moral worth above all others that ever reigned. 
His character was perfect. His laws were just, 
and impartially administered. He made every 
arrangement to promote the happiness of his 
kingdom. There was one of his subjects whom 
he crowned with peculiar honours, and on 
. whom he lavished special favours. That 
favourite acted so ungratefully, as to offer him 
a personal insult, to sejt at defiance his authority, 
and join the ranks of his enemies. There was 
a great philanthropist, the glory of whose bene- 
volence filled the world. His kindness made 
the hearts of thousands thrill with joy. Above 
all, there was one absolutely destitute whom 
he befriended. He placed at his command the 
most immense treasures, and raised him to a 
position of the highest dignity and happiness. 
The recipient of so many favours repaid that 
generous benefactor with the greatest ingrati- 
tude, endeavouring to shun his society, refusing 
to acknowledge his obligations to him, and 
seeking to bring his character into disgrace. 
There was a father who had a son that he 
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loved with peculiar tenderness. He watched 
over him and his interests with unwearied care. 
He used every means to train him to mental 
vigour, moral habits, and religious sentiments. 
But that son mocked at his father's love, fled 
from his home, and dishonoured his name. 
He pursued his own way, until he plunged 
himself in want and wretchedness. Impenitent 
sinner, you are that traitor, ingrate, and pro- 
digal. You are living "without God," and you 
have prostituted the highest gifts of a Father's 
love to the most selfish purposes. You have 
ungratefully robbed your heavenly benefactor 
of His due. You have committed treason 
against the King of kings. You have thus 
transgressed the divine law, and have fallen 
under the penalty of death. The truth of God 
has proclaimed against you the sentence, " The 
soul that sinneth, it shall die." The justice 
and holiness of God demand its execution. 
The omnipotence of God is preparing to meet 
the demand. Your destruction is thus inevit- 
able. No ; there is a way of escape. The 
mercy of God, and it alone, can save you : 
His mercy as it flows through the cross. Seek 
for mercy now through faith in the Redeemer ; 
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and the perfections of Deity which would other- 
wise be exerted in your ruin, shall be put forth 
for your salvation. Say you, " I will arise and 
go to my Father, and will say, Father, I have 
sinned against heaven, and before Thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called Thy son." 
And while you are a great way off He will 
have compassion upon you, and run and em- 
brace you, saying, " Bring forth the best robe 
and put it on him ; and put a ring on his hand, 
and shoes on his feet, and bring hither the 
fatted calf and kill it ; and let us eat and be 
merry : for this my son was dead, and is alive 
again ; he was lost and is found." 

Let the Christian learn from this subject a 
lesson of humility and gratitude. Ye were also 
once " without God in the world ;" and the 
recollection of your former ungodliness should 
inspire you with lowly thoughts. Ye were 
once the children of wrath, even as others. If 
God has now been raised to His rightful place 
in your minds, it is His own grace which has 
effected the wondrous change. Although you 
are very different from what you once were, ye 
have still reason to lament that your thoughts 
of Him are so few, your knowledge of Him so 
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imperfect, and your love to Him so cold and 
faint Great as your imperfections aft, there 
is nothing for which you should be more 
grateful than that you have been restored to 
communion with the " Father of spirits." You 
have been engaged in the sacred services of 
this day in the contemplation of the means of 
your restoration to the love of God. And 
what can be more fitted to kindle in your 
hearts an adoring gratitude than a commemora- 
tion of the sufferings and the death of Christ, 
the Ransomer of your souls, and the Propitia- 
tion for your sins ? 

I remember when very young walking alone 
along a solitary road on a fine summer morn- 
ing. The sun had risen in his glory, filling a 
cloudless sky with his splendours, and clothing 
a lovely landscape with varied beauty. The 
hum of the bee, the song of the lark, the 
rippling of the stream, were pouring forth the 
sweetest melody. The scene appeared a proper 
place for the worship , of angels, and prompted 
a fallen heart to murmur with awe and rever- 
ence their hymn of adoration, " Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God Almighty; the whole 

earth is full of Thy glory." Through that 

a 
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beautiful scenery some one had passed before 
me ; and, insensible to that infinite perfection 
of which the material grandeur of nature was 
only the sign and symbol, had knelt, not to 
exclaim, " Great and marvellous are Thy 
works, Lord God Almighty, just and true art 
Thou in all Thy ways, Thou King of saints!" 
but to write with his finger in the dust, " There 
is no God." Why a thunderbolt did not strike 
dead the presumptuous scribe, — but his ruin 
would only have been an evidence of divine 
power, and more glorious displays of omnipo- 
tence were visible in the order and harmony 
prevailing around him, while his preservation 
was a proof of the nobler attribute of mercy. 
Why some audible voice from heaven did not 
immediately contradict the monstrous false- 
hood, — but it was more in accordance with the 
majesty of heaven to appear unmoved by the 
mockery of a child of the dust. No angel 
needed to visit our world to refute the impious 
assertion. That was effectually done by the 
very muscles that moved the hand in transcrib- 
ing the atheism of the heart. The meanest 
things of earth were loud in their protest 
against the blasphemous inscription. And on 
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returning a few hours afterwards, I found it 
entirely obliterated by the idle winds, as if 
even they could not rest so long as it remained 
on the fair face of nature ! From such impiety 
we shrink back with horror ; and yet we were 
once similar in character and conduct. We 
were once practically insensible to the claims 
of God to our homage and obedience. Passion, 
selfishness, and pride had scattered dust over 
our minds, concealing the image of God in the 
soul, and Satan had written there the hideous 
falsehood, " There is no God," and our mouths, 
by his inspiration, echoed the same awful 
sounds, and our footsteps re-echoed them 
again. But now supernatural influences have 
descended upon us, and the dust and its lies 
have been swept into the hell from which they 
came ; and in the heart the very image of God 
is again visible, and the tongue is re-tuned to 
sing, " Glory to God in the highest," and the 
life is a translation into acts of the divine 
maxim, " Whether ye eat or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God." To 
effect that glorious change, the most wondrous 
miracles had to be wrought, — miracles, not of 
power, but of love, — miracles, not for your ruin, 
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but for your redemption. And as these 
miracles have been the theme of your medita- 
tions in the exercises of the day, let them be 
your theme of praise for ever and ever. " To 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the Triune God ! 
Praise, eternal praise, be to Thy great name ; 
that Thou hast loved and redeemed us ; that 
our dead souls have been awakened to a con- 
sciousness of Thy presence ; that our blind 
eyes have been opened to the visions of Thy 
glory ; that our deaf ears have been unstopped 
to Thy commanding voice ; that our cold 
hearts are warmed with the beams of Thy 
love, and beat with responsive gratitude for 
Thy goodness ; that our dumb voices have 
been delivered from the fetters of silence, and 
are being employed in anthems of adoration 
of all Thy greatness ; that we have been 
exalted to communion with Thee, and that 
our energies are consecrated to Thy service ! 
Blessed be the Lord, the Lord God of Israel, 
from everlasting to everlasting: and let all 
the people say Amen : praise ye the Lord ! 
Amen." 
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"Now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and* God, even our 
Father, which hath loved us, and hath given us everlast- 
ing consolation, and good hope through grace, comfort 
your hearts." — 2 Thes. ii. 16, 17. 

AN cannot live, like the other inhabi- 
tants of the earth, in the present. 
He can neither forget the past, nor 
cease to anticipate the future. The 
past with its recollections, and the future with 
its anticipations, meet in the present, and con- 
stitute its glory or its gloom. The future is 
absolutely necessary for our happiness. Its 
smiles can turn our griefs into happiness ; its 
frowns can change our joys into sorrows. Its 
promises alone can give value to what we 
possess. When hope has fled from us, even 
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though our history may have been the most 
distinguished, we are truly miserable. Napoleon, 
when arrested in his wild career of mad ambi- 
tion and military success, and reduced to the 
condition of a criminal in his island prison, 
said he would live on the past. But the fallen 
hero soon discovered this to be impossible, and 
that the glory which once attended him made 
him more conscious of his great degradation. 
The Christian, unlike those who have their 
happiness on earth, is never forsaken by hope. 
He lives not on the past, but on the future. 
And even when poor and' persecuted, he can 
adopt the language of the apostle and say, 
" Now our Lord Jesus Qhrist himself, and God, 
even our father, which hath loved us, and 
hath given us everlasting consolation and good 
hope through grace." The hope of the Chris- 
tian is here described as good. Let us consider 
why it is entitled to be so characterised. 

I. It is good, because glorious in its 

OBJECT. The object of the Christian's hope is 
celestial blessedness. He may indeed love, aspire 
to, and long for, many things in this world, but 
heaven is the centre of his desires and expecta- 
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tions. Its joys are only partially revealed, but 
our knowledge, though limited, is sufficient to 
convince us that they infinitely transcend all 
present forms and degrees of happiness. They 
surpass all that meh have here experienced or 
expected, or even imagined. Language cannot 
describe the future felicity of the righteous. 
Thought cannot comprehend it. Fancy can- 
not portray it. It is but dimly adumbrated 
even in the word of God. It is there repre- 
sented under an endless variety of the most 
striking images. It is a treasure of countless 
value. It is an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away ; a paradise 
with its river clear as crystal, and its tree of 
life yielding every kind of fruit ; a kingdom of 
undisputed empire and unbroken peace ; a city 
with foundations of precious stones, gates of 
pearl, and streets of gold ; a palace with its 
regal splendours rejoicing in the celebration of 
a victory, or of a marriage festival ; a house of 
many mansions, gladdened by the fellowship 
with saints, with angels, and with God ; a 
temple with its solemn service and perpetual 
praise ; a world without sorrow, death, and 
sin ; a region of light, in which the shades of 
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night never descend ; a life of perfect know- 
ledge, unsullied purity, and infinite bliss ; a 
crown of life ; a crown of righteousness ; a 
crown of glory ! The sacred writers have thus 
employed all that is precious and beautiful in 
the visible creation, to shadow forth the unseen 
glories of a future state : and yet they assure 
us that their most glowing descriptions and 
most glorious representations fall infinitely 
short of the reality. It is they who tell us 
that " it doth not appear what we shall be," 
that " eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man the things 
which God hath prepared for them that love 
Him." All the objects on earth which awaken 
the ambition of worldly men, wealth, honour, 
empire, shrink into insignificance when com- 
pared with that which the humblest Christian 
confidently expects. He has a good hope ; 
for his heart is cheered by the prospect of a 
glorious world, where his nature, his state, and 
his happiness shall be perfect. There beauty 
shall be unshaded by deformity, truth un- 
clouded by error, friendship uninterrupted by 
separation, holiness unpolluted by a stain, peace 
undisturbed by fear, the sunshine of the divine 
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favour undimmed by a frown, and joy, un- 
mingled with sorrow, shall fill to overflowing 
every sense and faculty and affection. 

II. This hope is good, because sure in 

ITS FOUNDATION. 

No hope is good that does not rest upon a 
good foundation. -A magnificent expectation 
built upon insufficient reasons, is but the pre- 
cursor of misery. The Christian's prospect of 
heaven does not rest upon shadowy and un- 
substantial grounds ; for it is founded on the 
love of God, the mediation of Christ, and the 
promises of the divine word. It depends not 
upon a mutable human affection, but is the 
gift of divine love which can undergo no 
change. It is the reward, not of human wis- 
dom, labour, or suffering, but of the atoning 
death of God's eternal Son. It springs not 
from confidence in man, but from trust in the 
plighted word of God. There is, therefore, 
no uncertainty as to its complete realisation. 
The hopes of earth are based upon mere 
probability, and we have therefore no absolute 
security as to their fulfilment. They may be 
blasted by the impulse of passions we cannot 
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govern, or by the march of events we can 
neither foresee nor control. They may languish 
in sickness, they may expire in misfortune. 
They may be buried deep in the grave. 
They are too often but splendid visions, rising 
on our view to sink into oblivion. They are 
too often but bright illusions, that vanish as a 
dream. The fairest are too often the first to 
perish. They all do fade as a leaf, and we 
walk as in a forest where first blasts, of winter 
have strewn our path with decaying foliage 
and sad premonition of our own mortality. 
How mournful to reflect on our own unful- 
filled expectations ! They hang around us 
like blossoms, pure as if the children of the 
sun, and suspended midway between heaven 
and earth, as if they were never to crumble 
into dust ; but they have fallen beneath our 
feet, and the branches they beautified are bare, 
and look bleak and cold. They grew in beauty 
like the flowers in spring, and like them too 
they have passed away, and the landscape they 
once adorned seems desolate. Bright and 
beautiful, they sparkled to our view like the 
dewdrops of the morning, but ere noon they 
vanished into vapour, and they now form part 
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of the clouds that darken the horizon, as the 
shadows of the evening fall thick and fast 
around us. They shine above us like stars in the 
firmament, but like meteors they have gone out 
one by one, and we must stand bewildered and 
lost in the darkness they have created. No : 
we are not lost, for the " bright and morning 
star " still shines with undiminished splendour. 
Its gladsome radiance has fallen on our dark- 
some path, and has awakened in our hearts the 
hope of heaven ; for its beams reflect to us the 
love of God, and the promise of eternal life is 
written in its rays, and neither cloud nor 
tempest that sweeps over the sky can quench 
its light, and it will guide us safely through the 
desolations of a ruined world until it bring us 
to the perfection of our happiness in that city 
which hath " no need of the sun, neither of the 
moon, to shine in it : for the glory of God doth 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof." 

III. This hope is good, because eternal 

IN ITS DURATION. 

This is true of the " good hope " alone. . All 
others are ephemeral. They all allure to 
happiness that soon comes to an end. They 
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all issue at last in disappointment. We must 
survive not only those that have been blasted, 
but those too that have been realised. Our 
earthly expectations when fulfilled are like 
flowers we have plucked fresh and fragrant 
only to wither in our hands. Nothing dis- 
closes more fully the vanity of human life than 
the truth that our bitter grief always' springs 
from those objects and relations which are 
themselves the highest consummation of our 
wishes. Death destroys all our worldly ex- 
pectations, and it is their destruction that 
makes the anticipation of death itself so dread- 
ful. How soon do our accomplished hopes end 
in disappointment ! The fond mother now 
rejoices at the birth of her beloved boy. Her 
face is illumined with the smiles of joy as she 
looks into his clear glad eyes. Her heart 
throbs with the purest emotion while she presses 
him to her bosom as her most valued treasure. 
Her affections are entwined around him as 
their proper object. Her hopes are all looking 
to his future career. But a period too brief 
has elapsed when the lovely child begins to 
languish even under the anxious watchings of 
his mother's eye, and dies even in the protec- 
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tion of a mother's arms, and decays even when 
embalmed with a mother's sighs. Two friends 
are made one in marriage. Their union seems 
sacred, because formed by no merely human 
contract, but by a divine institution, and they 
find in it the fulfilment of many expectations, 
and the source of no common happiness. 
Their hearts are knit in love born not of the 
earth, and children, who seem to them as 
angels from the skies, gladden their home with 
a joy resembling that of a higher world. The 
prospect of a happy future dawns upon their 
present felicity, and they are ready to say, " It 
is good for us to be here." But now, alas, 
how changed the scene ! The ornament of that 
joyous home, the affectionate wife and mother, 
feels herself dying, and while rising through 
faith in Christ above all fear of death, the 
thought of these little ones to be left behind 
without a mother is the one unsupportable 
anguish that rends her heart. And now that 
she has fallen asleep in Jesus, it is the spectacle 
of these motherless children that constitutes 
the burden of that agony which the bereaved 
husband has to bear in that dreary and awful 
solitude into which he has been led in the 
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mysterious Providence of God. The hopes of 
earth when realised are like flowers we have 
plucked fresh and fragrant, but which wither 
in our hand, or like the billows that elevate to 
dash us at length in fury upon the rocks. But 
the good hope that animates the heart of the 
Christian will not only certainly be fulfilled, 
but when consummated, it will issue in joy 
that never ends. It leads to a happiness which 
satisfies every longing of the soul, and remains 
undiminished throughout the ceaseless ages of 
eternity. The fear of its termination disturbs 
not the peace of heaven. No apprehension of its 
diminution can cast a shadow on its bliss. The 
hope that the glory to which they have been ex- 
alted shall endure for ever, is one of the elements ' 
in the felicity of the saints before the throne. 

IV. This hope is good, because gracious 

IN ITS ORIGIN. The Tiope that animates the 
heart of the Christian is obtained through grace. 
He was like others originally ignorant of a 
future world, and the knowledge he now 
possesses regarding it is not a discovery he has 
made for himself by the unaided faculties of 
his own mind. It has been graciously imparted 
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bv means of a divine revelation. He was, like 
others, originally guilty, and the accusations of 
his own conscience, and the denunciations of 
the divine law, made him sensible that he had 
forfeited all claim to the divine favour, caused 
him to tremble in the prospect of death as 
the possible or certain commencement of the 
punishment due to his sins. The hope of a 
blessed immortality was thus extinguished in 
his soul, and it has been rekindled there by no 
merit of his own. It has been graciously im- 
parted by that divine love which has freely 
pardoned our sins, and by that eternal Spirit 
who restores us to the image of God. * The 
doom he deserved was death. The destiny to 
which he looks forward is life everlasting ; for 
while the wages of sin is death, the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
His title to heaven is written in that precious 
blood which is at once a satisfaction to divine 
justice for our offences, and the highest mani- 
festation of the divine love. The gracious origin 
of the "good hope" constitutes its security. 
Had it been dependent on our prudence, wisdom, 
or faithfulness, we should have contemplated 
the future with despair. Had it been to be sus- 
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tained by the native energies of our own minds, 
it would have expired under the unsubdued 
corruptions of the heart and the crushing evils 
of the world. Had any part of the path to 
heaven been left to be constructed by our own 
works, admission had been as impossible as is 
our ascent at this moment to any of those bright 
worlds that sparkle in the visible firmament. 
Frail, feeble, sinful as we are, it is not presump- 
tuous to cherish the hope of infinite and eternal 
blessedness, for we have received it as the free 
gift of divine love. And that exalted prospect 
cannot elate us with pride, for it is bestowed in 
a manner to excite the deepest sense of our own 
demerit, and therefore humbles while it dignifies 
us. Grace reveals the glorious object of the 
Christian's hope. Grace implants the hope of 
immortality in the soul. Grace sustains it ; 
and grace will make it perfect in glory. 

V. This hope is good, because con- 
solatory IN ITS INFLUENCE. 

Man is a sufferer, and he needs to be consoled ; 
and no adequate consolation can be found apart 
from the " good hope." This life is utterly vain 
if it lead to nothing beyond the grave. This 
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world is a mockery if it be not a preparation for 
something better than itself. We can have 
neither the rest nor the joy for which the soul 
longs, if we do not find it in eternal things. 
We are here imprisoned in the cage of Giant 
Despair, if we be not destined for immortality. 
The earth were a kind of hell, if it had no 
relations to heaven. Without the light that 
flows from the expectation of a future life, we 
should be involved in a darkness more terrible 
than if the light of sun, moon, and stars, were 
extinguished. Let us be robbed of all antici- 
pation of future blessedness, and the knell of 
all true comfort under the greater trials of life 
is rung in the earth falling on the coffin lid. 
But in the " good hope through grace " which 
the Lord Jesus Christ Himself, and God. even 
our Father, hath given us, we have everlasting 
consolation which can soothe us into patience 
in the deepest distress. When the sun of 
prosperity has set upon the Christian for ever, 
this hope cheers him by the prospect of treasures 
in the skies which fade not away. When laid 
on the couch of sickness beyond the possibility 
of recovery, it sustains him by the promise 
of rest and peace, where pain and sorrow are 
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unknown. When overwhelmed with perplexity 
at the mysteries of divine providence and reve- 
lation, it enables him to wait in faith for the 
time when all his perplexities and doubts shall 
vanish in the perfect knowledge of a future 
state. When bereaved and mourning over the 
loss of beloved friends, it comforts by the hope 
of their translation to infinite joy, and his 
reunion with them amid the felicities of the 
heavenly world. When dying, it elevates him 
above the fear of death, which it makes a tran- 
slation to endless bliss. Must we not then 
regard that as a " good hope," which calms our 
fears by words of peace, and stills our sighs by 
promises of rest, and makes our tears reflect the 
glories of heaven. 

I cannot conclude this discourse without a 
brief reference to the grief of a mourner present, 
whose position in this church, and my own 
appearance here to-day, make some special 
allusions necessary. You are aware that on 
the home of your minister the shadows of death 
have twice fallen. You know how the sad loss 
of a sweet babe has been followed by that of 
the beloved mother of his children. You know 
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also how great that loss must be. She came 
among you from the sanctities of a happy 
home, singularly qualified for the duties ehe 
had here to discharge. You all know with 
what meekness, gentleness, and modesty she 
devoted herself to the promotion of the happi- 
ness of her husband, and the welfare of her 
children. She has occupied her position here 
so as to secure the approval anil admiration of 
all who knew her, and to deserve to be grate- 
fully remembered by you. For by her smiles 
and devoted affection, your esteemed pastor 
has been soothed and strengthened in his 
ministrations among you. You must be gratified 
that in the midst of sufferings, she was sustained 
by the consolations of the gospel, and died in 
hope of a better world. With maternal tender- 
ness she cliing to her beloved children, and the 
thought of them was the source of her regret in 
leaving this world. Like every true Christian, 
she was true to the kindred points of heaven 
and home. And now I would commend to 
your sympathy your sorrowful minister. His 
is a grief so great that we are struck dumb in 
its presence. We feel that our words are vain. 
And in our feeble prayers, and broken sentences, 
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and uplifted hands, we can only point him to 
that glorious world whither the objects of his 
affections have gone. 

Let us all be concerned to seek the "good 
hope through grace." We are warned as to 
the uncertainty of life, and the vanity of the 
world, by the premature and unexpected removal 
of our friend. And should our death be sudden : 
sudden death will be sudden glory. Although 
it should be attended by excruciating pain, our 
end will yet be peace. Although it should be 
premature, the less of earth, will be the more of 
heaven to us ; the briefer life, the earlier heaven. 




V. 



Christian fxoqxtBB. 

" But the path of the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." — Proverbs iv. 18. 




Y the "just" here we are not to under- 
stand any class of men who have 
retained their innocence ; for in this 
sense " there is none righteous, no, 
not one." " All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God." The "just" here alluded 
to are men who have sinned, but who have 
been pardoned by the mercy of God, and have 
been sanctified by His grace. The "shining 
light" here mentioned is the sun, and the "path" 
here spoken of is the orbit in which the sun 
appears to move. The course of the righteous 
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is compared to the radiant path which the solar 
orb seems to ascend until he reaches the zenith. 
And the subject illustrated in the imagery of 
the text is the important subject of Christian 
PROGRESS. The Bible here speaks as if the 
sun moves ; and in doing so it is not in conflict 
with modern science. For the language of the 
text is poetical ; and it is the appearances of 
nature with which poetry has to deal. It is 
narrowness and not breadth of culture that 
makes any man stumble at such a figure as 
that here used in illustration of moral and 
spiritual truth. Let us then use these words 
unto the end for which they are given, not to 
teach science, but to illustrate and enforce 
religious thought. Christian Progress is brought 
before us in the imagery of the text, in its 
starting point, in its termination, in its char- 
acteristics, and in its signs. 

I. Christian Progress is here brought before 
us in its Starting Point. It begins in dark- 
ness. 

The historian of the creation tells us that 
" darkness was on the face of the deep " when 
the creative Spirit moved upon it, and the 
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creative Word said, " Let there be light." And 
we know that night, still night, precedes day. 
The day dawns upon a world lying in the 
stillness, the sadness, and the silence of uni- 
versal gloom. And this is but the emblem of 
man's spiritual state. For he now sits in 
spiritual darkness, and in the region and 
shadow of spiritual death. For the image of 
God within him is obscured, the knowledge of 
God is lost, the happiness of Eden has perished* 
The soul is now enshrouded in the gloom of 
guilt and fear and death. And this was once 
the condition of those who are now the children 
of God. They, too, were night's captives ; but 
God, who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined into their hearts, to give 
them the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God in the face of Jesus Christ. And with 
them the darkness is now past, and the true 
light now shineth. And they are now the 
children of the light and of the day : they are 
not of the night, or of darkness. Their know- 
ledge has thus emerged from error; their 
purity from pollution ; and their joy from 
misery. And in this respect they are dis- 
tinguished from the unfallen angels, whose 
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knowledge was not preceded by ignorance, nor 
their righteousness by guilt, nor their peace by 
conflict. Their course has ever been from 
perfection to perfection. But Christians on 
earth are sinners pardoned and renewed ; and 
saints in heaven are sinners ransomed and re- 
deemed. Their course did not originally lie 
through the realms of light. For they were 
wandering stars, for whom was reserved the 
blackness of darkness. They moved not in 
that radiant path in which all sinless intelli- 
gences revolve around the throne of God. 
They shone not with the lustre of a divine 
righteousness. They neither diffused nor pos- 
sessed the peace of heaven. They had fallen 
from their appointed place in the universe ; for 
they were no longer controlled by the attrac- 
tion of the love of God. They no longer 
reflected the glories of a perfect nature ; for 
the crown of innocence had fallen from their 
head. They rushed on to ruin through dark- 
ness made visible by the lurid light of a guilty 
conscience ; for they had withdrawn from the 
service of God, and from the light of His 
countenance. But the Sun of righteousness has 
risen upon them with healing in his wings, and 
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the wandering stars have been brought out of 
darkness : and they are not only restored to 
the region of light, but they now shine there 
bright, brilliant, and glorious as the sun ; and 
their reflected glory is the grandest image that 
exists in creation, of the goodness, grace, and 
love of God. 

II. Christian Progress is here also brought 
before us in its TERMINATION. It ends in 
perfect day. 

The sun breaking through the gloom of 
night asceijds the sky until he reaches the 
zenith, and sheds upon the world his noontide 
splendours. And in this respect " the path of 
the just is as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." The 
knowledge, the character, and the happiness of 
the Christian are here all imperfect, but they 
will all be made perfect in heaven. There no 
error will survive to obscure his vision of God, 
no stain of guilt will remain to mar his resem- 
blance to God, no sorrow will exist to impair 
his joy in God. That perfection which here 
seems so distant, will there be attained. The 
sun is liable not only to be obscured by clouds, 
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but dark spots may often be seen on his bright 
face. The densest of these clouds, however, 
are at length dissolved, and the darkest of these 
spots gradually dwindle, until in the lapse of 
hours or weeks or months they entirely dis- 
appear. And in like manner there is not an 
imperfection that now dims the lustre of the 
Christian's graces, nor an evil that pollutes his 
heart, but shall vanish, and for ever pass away, 
amid the stainless purity and perfection of 
heaven. For Christ "loved the church, and 
gave Himself for it ; that He might sanctify 
and cleanse it with the washing of water by 
the word ; that He might present it to Him- 
self a glorious church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish." 

III. Christian Progress is here brought before us 

in some of its most striking Characteristics. 

I. It is gradual, like that of the shining light. 
The soul of the saint, like the world, does not 
pass in a moment from the noon of night to 
the noon of day. The hour of conversion is 
generally preceded by a season of conviction 
more or less protracted. When divine truth 
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first dawns upon the mind of the sinner, its 
rays are few and faint ; they are only sufficient 
to checker the darkness, to convince him that 
he is lost, to excite a feeble desire of being 
saved, and to sustain an expectation wavering 
doubtfully between hope and despair. They 
form a dim twilight in the soul, and through 
the gloom of doubt and fear and remorse, the 
penitent is left to grope his way, and the long 
labyrinth through which he is led often seems 
to him such as will never bring him into the 
' glad sunshine. And when at last the great 
transition has been made, in the pardon 
of his sins and the regeneration of his nature, 
the convert is not immediately translated to 
heaven. He is still left to wage a protracted 
warfare with evil. Temptation is gradually 
overcome, sin is gradually subdued, the work of 
grace in his heart is gradually made perfect, 
and by slow and measured degrees God prepares 
him for a sinless world. 

The course of the Christian is thus gradually 
progressive, like that of the shining light, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day. 
The sun gradually breaks through the gloom of 
night. His first rays are indeed so few and 
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feeble, as to be almost imperceptible, and the 
issue of their conflict with the darkness seems 
for a season doubtful. But all doubt at length 
vanishes, when they pierce the clouds, and fall 
upon the tops of the distant hills, and descend 
into the peaceful valleys, investing all things 
with the richest beauty, awakening everywhere 
the voice of song, and filling the world with 
joy and gladness. And when the great 
source of light has himself become visitfle, he 
moves so slowly that he seems to stand still. 
Yet he hath not for an instant ; but, equally 
without haste and without delay, he pursues 
his majestic course, until he stands with the 
world beneath his feet. The natural is, in this 
respect, then, a type of the spiritual. It is true 
indeed, that there are instances, like that of 
Paul, where conversion seemed the work of a 
moment. But these are exceptional. And 
there are cases, like that of the penitent thief, 
where the transition was made from nature to 
grace, and from grace to glory, in the same 
hour. But these are also exceptional ; and 
they have their parallel in those latitudes where 
there is no twilight, and where the sun bursts 
at once in full glory on the view. 
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2. The progress of the Christian, like that of 
the shining light, is constant. The sun never 
stands still. He may seem to us to rest on the 
verge of the horizon, or to hang motionless 
overhead in the sky, but it is because his motion 
is so incessant that it cannot be perceived. His 
glorious march is never suspended. He moves 
ever onwards, without pause, interruption, or 
rest. The course of the Christian towards 
heaven is like that of the shining light, — one of 
continued advancement. He grows in grace, 
and moves onward to glory, incessantly. He 
may indeed be overtaken by calamity and 
sorrow. He may be involved in doubt and 
fear. He may be confronted by temptation, 
and may even fall into sin ; but none of these 
things can prevent his advancement to heaven. 
Clouds may obscure the orb of day, but they 
cannot prevent his rising, or arrest him in his 
upward path ; and from behind the darkest 
clouds he shines forth more brilliant than before. 
And in like manner, the sorrows, the tempta- 
tions, and even the sins of the children of God, 
are all overruled to work for their final salvation. 
There was nothing, for example, that contributed 
more to the elevation of the character of the 
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apostle Peter, than his melancholy fall in the 
denial of our Lord. It is thus true, without 
any restriction, that "all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who are the 
called according to His purpose." Thus while 
they wake and while they sleep, by night and 
by day, in activity and in repose, in calm and 
in storm, through cloud and through sunshine, 
they move ever onwards to infinite and endless 
bliss. The Lord " giveth power to the faint ; 
and to them that have no might he increaseth 
strength. Even the youths shall faint and be 
weary, and the young men shall utterly fall : 
But they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength ; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary ; 
and they shall walk, and not faint." 

3. The progress of the Christian, like that of 
the shining light, is irresistible. The sun in all 
his movements Kes beyond all human control. 
There is no power on earth that can stop him 
in his course, or extinguish his light. His 
approach cannot be hastened, nor his departure 
delayed one moment, in order to wait on the 
mightiest monarch. Man may destroy the 
most precious fruits of the earth, and may turn 
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it into a scene of desolation ; he may even stain 
the waters of the ocean with the blood of his 
enemies ; but he cannot quench the splendour 
of the sun, or defile his beneficent rays. The 
monarch of the sky is subject to no control, but 
that of Omnipotence. So the advancement of 
the Christian towards heaven is jrresistible In 
himself he is weak and wayward, and helpless, 
but his safety is secured by the providence, the 
power, and the purposes of God. He may be 
assailed by the fiercest temptations, but his 
perseverance to the end is maintained by the 
love and the grace of God. He may be calum- 
niated and persecuted, and even put to death ; 
but the eternal God is his refuge, and underneath 
him are the everlasting arms. By no agency on 
earth or in hell can the purpose of God regard- 
ing him be defeated, or the covenant of God 
with him be broken, or the work of God within 
him be kept from completion. This great truth 
Jesus thus endeavours to impress upon our 
minds ; He says, " Be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do." " Fear not, little flock, for it is 
your Father's good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom." "I give unto them eternal life, 
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and they shall never perish ; neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand." And 
He inspires an apostle thus, to reaffirm the 
glorious truth, "For whom He did foreknow, 
He also did predestinate to be conformed 
to the image of His Son, that He might be 
the firstborn among many brethren. More- 
over, whom He did predestinate, them He also 
called ; and whom He called, them He also 
justified ; and whom He justified, them He 
also glorified. What shall we then say to 
these things? If God be for us, who can be 
against us ?" 

IV. Christian Progress is brought before us 
in the imagery of the text in its SIGNS. 

I. Light is a sign of progress. The sun is the 
great fountain of light to the earth ; the world 
cannot be illuminated in His absence ; and until 
he visits us we remain imprisoned in the gloom 
of night. How faint and how partial is the 
grandest illumination man can accomplish, even 
with all the resources of science and art at his 
command. He must indeed shun the presence 
of the sun, and court the darkness, to make his 
grandest display visible. The feeblest ray of 
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heaven is too bright to be mistaken for any 
spark of our own kindling. The light increases 
in fulness as the sun rises into the heavens, and 
from the degree of light we may tell the hour 
of the day. And as it is in the natural world, 
so is it in the spiritual. 

Light is the emblem of knowledge, holiness, 
and joy ; and the degree in which these bless- 
ings are enjoyed is the measure of our moral 
advancement. As they increase we grow in 
grace. The Sun of righteousness is the great 
Fountain of light to the soul. Apart from 
Christ, we are ignorant of God, of ourselves, 
and of the way of life. Apart from Christ, we 
are dead in trespasses and sins. Apart from 
Christ, we are destitute of a true, real, and last- 
ing happiness. But when we come to the 
Saviour, we obtain from him a knowledge of 
God which the wisest of men could not impart, 
and a purity of heart which no merely natural 
influence could produce, and a peace of mind 
which the world could not yield. The enjoy- 
ment of these blessings proves that the Sun of 
righteousness has risen upon us, and the degree 
in which they are possessed, marks the distance 
that yet intervenes between us and the perfection 
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of heaven. When therefore your peace becomes 
more profound, and your knowledge of divine 
things more extended, and your purity of 
character more elevated, you have a sure sign 
that you are numbered with the just, and that 
your path is " as the shining light, that shineth 
more and more unto the perfect day." 

2. Warmth is also a sign of progress. The 
sun is the great source of heat. It is his gentle 
beams that dissipate the frosts of winter, and 
the chill of night, and send the warm pulsations 
of life through the mighty heart and veins of 
nature. If his genial influences were withdrawn 
from our world, it would become a vast globe of 
ice and snow, where no living thing could exist, 
and where man could not preserve his own life by 
any fire of his own kindling. It has been cal- 
culated that if the earth were covered with a 
shell of ice to the depth of 100 feet, and if the 
heat received from the solar orb in a year were 
uniformly diffused over all parts of the surface, 
that immense frosty shell would be broken 
up and dissolved. The sun brings us vital 
warmth ; and as he ascends into the heavens, 
the temperature increases ; and from the degree 
of heat we might tell the hour of the day. 
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As it is in the natural world, so is it in the 
spiritual. 

Warmth is the emblem of love, devotion, and 
zeal, and the Sun of righteousness is the great 
Fountain of these blessings to the soul ; and the 
degree in which they are enjoyed marks the 
point we have reached on the way to heaven. 
Love to God, zeal for his glory, and a piety 
that delights in communion with Him, can 
neither be created nor sustained in the fallen 
heart by the cold starlight of human reason, 
or by the pale moonshine of human philosophy. 
The rays of the moon are so destitute of heat 
that, even when concentrated, they produce no 
perceptible impression on the most sensitive 
thermometer. And in like manner, all the 
light that comes from literature, science, and 
art, is so destitute of vital warmth that it cannot 
maintain in the soul a true charity, a genuine 
devotion, or a living zeal. These graces are 
formed and grow by influences descending 
from heaven above ; and the degree in which 
they are possessed indicates our nearness to the 
divine source from which they flow. When 
therefore our love to God becomes more ani- 
mated, our zeal for His glory more ardent, and 
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our prayers more fervent, we have a sure sign 
that our path, even though it should lead through 
a cloudy sky, is that of the just, and is " as the 
shining light, that shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day." 

3. Elevation is another sign of progress. 
When we look directly at the sun we cannot 
discern his motion. But when we compare his 
altitude at any moment with what it was some 
hours before, we discover how rapidly he 
ascends, and how utterly he disowns the, weak 
attractions of the earth, and how swiftly he 
mounts to the utmost height in the sky. And 
in like manner the Christian is elevated far 
above the world, and the degree of that eleva- 
tion is the measure of his nearness to that 
perfection to which he ever aspires. There is a 
celestial dignity in the position he occupies, as 
a son of God, and an heir of glory. His thoughts 
wander through eternity, his affections embrace 
the infinite God, his hopes lay hold on heaven. 
His conduct is regulated by the will of God ; his 
motives are inspired by the love of God ; his 
aims are directed to the glory of God ; and his 
life is spent in communion with God. The 
Christian, like the sun, is far removed from the 
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earth on which he shines, and like the sun, he 
blesses the world on which he looks from afar. 
And like the sun, too, he blesses the world 
most when he stands at the greatest distance 
from it. When, therefore, the paltry things of 
the earth are losing their hold upon the heart, 
when our thoughts, aims, and desires, are being 
brought into fuller harmony with the will of 
God, when our life is being more assimilated to 
the all-perfect example of Jesus, when our minds 
are being pervaded by a deeper consciousness 
of the surpassing glory of our privileges and 
prospects as the children of God, then have we 
abundant evidence to assure us that ours is the 
path of the just, and that it is " as the shining 
light, that shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day." 

4. Shadow is a sign of progress. The shadows 
that lie or move in silence on the landscape 
attest the presence of the sun. They are largest 
at the dawn, and they gradually diminish until 
noon, and from the length of the shadow we 
might tell the hour of the day. The natural is 
here but a type of the spiritual. When the light 
of heaven breaks in upon the mind of the sinner, 
it reveals the existence there of ignorance and 
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error, of unbelief and doubt, of selfishness and 
passion, of fear and despair ; shadows numerous, 
various, and of boundless extent. But from the 
moment divine truth dawns upon the soul, the 
shadows there are gradually narrowed, and 
shortened, and lessened until they entirely 
vanish in the brightness of eternal day. When, 
therefore, we discover that the evil that exists 
in the heart is being reduced in extent, we have 
a sure sign that our path is that of the just, 
and " shineth more and more unto the perfect 
day." 

But while the shadow contracts it also 
deepens. It is faintest at the dawn, and 
deepest at. the hour of noon, and from the 
depth of the shadow we might tell the hour of 
the day. And here again the natural is a type 
of the spiritual. For as the shadows of the 
soul diminish in extent, they increase in depth. 
In proportion as we grow in holiness, the evil 
of sin is more clearly seen, and the hatefulness 
of sin is more deeply felt. The holiest of men 
ever have the most painful sense of their own 
sinfulness. And it is only one who, like Paul, 
is almost fit for being translated to heaven, 
that can say, in the fullest meaning of the 
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words, " This js a faithful saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners, of whom / am chief? 
When, therefore, we feel that we have become 
more sensitive to the evil that exists in the 
heart, when we are more disquieted on account 
of it, when we long more earnestly to be de- 
livered from it, we have a sure sign that our 
path is " as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day;" for it is not 
the excess of darkness, but the fulness of light 
that gives depth to the shadow. 

How great, then, are the claims which Christ 
has upon your love and gratitude and service ! 
For to Him as the Sun of righteousness you 
owe all you have, and are, and hope to be. He 
is the true light that lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world. And in Him, ye who 
believe are brought " out of darkness into His 
marvellous light." And ye have been illumined 
that ye may diffuse the light far and wide. 
Ye are the lights of the world ; and ye must 
seek to extend the knowledge of the truth as 
it is in Jesus, by means of effort and prayer 
and a Christian life. Therefore, " let your 
light so shine before men that they may see 
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your good works, and glorify your Father 
which is in heaven." 

And how glorious is the prospect that lies 
before you ! It is after all but imperfectly 
shadowed forth in the imagery of the text 
For the sun having reached the zenith, begins 
immediately to decline, and descends till he 
sinks below the horizon, and the world is again 
involved in the gloom of night. But here the 
analogy holds no longer. For your Sun in the 
heavens will set no more. The celestial Para- 
dise will not be blighted by a fall as was the 
earthly one. The saint in glory, like Christ 
himself, lives to die no more. " His sun shall 
no more go down." " And there shall be no 
night there." 
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" Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in all generations. 
Before the mountains were brought forth, or ever Thou 
hadst formed the earth and the world, even from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, Thou art God." — Psalm xc. i, 2. 




HIS Psalm, as its title imports, is 
generally believed to have been com- 
posed by Moses the prophet, the 
lawgiver, and leader of Israel ; and 
there appears to be preponderating evidence in 
favour of this opinion. This sacred hymn was 
most probably written near the close of the 
eventful life of its author, after protracted 
wanderings in the wilderness, where he and 
the Israelites continued their pilgrim journey 
to Canaan for the long period of forty years, 
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and where the whole generation of Jews, who 
had arrived at manhood when they left Egypt, 
fell and perished, with the exception of Caleb 
and Joshua, under the curse of God. The 
circumstances in which Moses was placed 
would naturally suggest to his mind the various 
sentiments contained in this portion of holy writ. 

In expounding the verses now read as the 
subject of lecture, we shall begin with the con- 
sideration of the second verse : 

" Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the worlds 
even from everlasting to everlasting, Thou art 
God!' 

The eternity of God is here contemplated 
in a comparative and an absolute point of 
view. It is compared first with the mountains. 
And why have they been selected as objects of 
comparison ? The reason is obvious ; it is, 
because among earthly things they are appar- 
ently the most durable and the least > liable to 
change. All else visibly fluctuates, but they 
remain fixed and immoveable. The forest may 
be slow in its growth and tenacious of exist- 
ence ; yet it is the theatre of constant mutation. 
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It may now be arrayed in the many coloured 
and gorgeously beautiful robes of spring, but 
in a few months they must be cast aside as old, 
faded, and worthless things. ^ It may be up- 
rooted by the fierce hurricane, or swept away 
by the roaring flood, or laid prostrate by the 
feeble hand of man, and forced to disappear 
before the progress of civilisation. 

The sea may defy all human control, and 
toss the most powerful fleet as the tiniest of 
playthings, but it is compelled to yield to 
mightier influences, and becomes a scene of 
perpetual change. It daily ebbs and flows, 
and is the sport of every breeze ; now raging 
in the wild fury of the storm, and now smiling 
in the sweet stillness of the calm. 

The marble statues of heroes, the gorgeous 
palaces of kings, and the magnificent temples 
of worship, are the most laborious productions 
of human power and industry, the most endur- 
ing monuments of human genius and skill, and 
yet they are all frail and perishing creations. 
Their sculptured decorations are ever being 
defaced, their varied forms of ethereal beauty 
are constantly crumbling into decay ; all their 
colossal grandeur is fast mouldering into masses 
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of ruin, and they shall soon be buried in the 
grave of oblivion. 

Empires may rise in giant strength, holding 
the whole world in their iron grasp, yet the 
mightiest of them are soon broken into frag- 
ments, and after a brief existence they perish 
before the very causes that gave them being. 
The vast populations of our globe are one 
great sea of constant rolling, restless change. 
" One generation cometh, and another goeth." 
One individual of our race follows another to 
the grave in quick and rapid succession. They 
rush in haste one after the other, like the waves 
of the ocean, until they break on the shores of 
eternity, and for ever disappear from this 
troubled scene of things. 

Since, then, vicissitude is ever sweeping over 
us, and all around us, where can we find any- 
thing fit to be employed as an emblem of 
perpetuity, as a symbol of eternity ? The 
psalmist here directs us to look for this purpose 
to the mountains. They have laid their foun- 
dations deep in the earth ; they have lifted 
their heads high into the heavens ; and they 
remain in their solitary wildness and desolate 
barrenness, unaffected by the gentle shower 
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and the genial sunshine ; they continue in their 
rocky firmness, unshaken by the howling 
tempest. They preserve their frowning aspect 
unappeased by the greetings of the soft and 
whispering zephyr. They sit in their majestic 
seats and look down unmoved upon the vales 
at their feet, where war and famine, plague, 
disease, and death are working their devasta- 
tions in the dethronement of monarchs, the 
extinction of nations, the annihilation of cities, 
and the destruction of myriads of every tribe 
of animated beings. After the storms of ages 
and the revolutions of centuries, they still exist 
undiminished in their strength, and immortal 
in the freshness of youth. Hence they are 
called in Scripture " The ancient mountains," 
" The perpetual hills," " The everlasting moun- 
tains," and " The eternal hills." 

Their apparent immutability must be deeply 
impressed upon the mind of the man who revisits 
his native village after the lapse of half a century. 
How altered the appearance of everything that 
meets his eye ! The waste and barren lands of 
the surrounding piain have been reclaimed by 
the magic hand of industry, and they now wave 
with luxuriant crops of rich and golden grain. 
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The streets of the town are so extended and 
multiplied, that he would require a guide to 
prevent him from losing his way. The cottage 
under whose roof he passed the happy years of 
boyhood, — once the consecrated abode of affec- 
tion, religion, and peace, and still linked to his 
heart by a thousand recollections of joy and 
grief, — is become old and desolate, and is 
occupied by a stranger. The school where he 
received that education which has been the 
foundation of his prosperity, is now in ruins, 
and its walls, no longer re-echoing the music of 
youthful voices, bewail the desolation of the 
past, in the suppressed sighing of the breeze, 
and in the plaintive moaning of the winds. 
The teacher, by whose approbation he had 
been stimulated to earnest study, has gone, 
after years of penury, to mingle with the for- 
gotten dead. The companions of his early 
years have all, through various fortunes, entered 
the silent tomb. The young among his own 
relatives have become old, and the aged are 
found no more in the ways of men. He feels 
himself an exile in the home of his youth. 
There is only one class of objects that have 
undergone no perceptible change, and these 
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are the mountains. They, and they alone, look 
down upon him with unaltered countenance. 
We have but to imagine ourselves placed in 
such circumstances to feel the emphasis that 
lies in the statement, "Before the mountains 
were brought forth, . . . thou art God." 

The eternity of God is next compared with 
the earth or the world. And why is the earth em- 
ployed as a means of comparison ? The reason 
is easily discovered, and is simply this : the uni- 
formity of its laws and the long duration of its 
being. The laws which govern the mineral, the 
vegetable, and the animal kingdoms are immut- 
able. Order and harmony are thus maintained 
throughout all parts of nature's dominion. 
Day and night succeed each other with unvary- 
ing regularity. The sun rises and sets with 
unchanging precision. The seasons follow one 
another in uninterrupted succession. Seed- 
time and harvest, cold and heat, summer and 
winter, day and night, never cease. The same 
great elements have existed, the same great laws 
have been in operation, and the same great 
processes have been going on from the remotest 
antiquity. " One generation passeth away, and 
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another generation cometh : but the earth 
abideth for ever." It existed in* Chaos before the 
mountains, and it continues to exist as Cosmos, 
while man and his works perish. It has neither 
been shattered into pieces by the convulsions of 
the earthquake, nor consumed by the fires of the 
volcano, nor dissolved by the flood. And such 
is the seeming stability of the world, that some 
"scoffers" have denied the possibility not only 
of its ever having an end, but of its having had 
a beginning. That opinion, however, which is 
sustained neither by the deductions of sound 
reasoning, nor by the discoveries of modern 
science, is everywhere disowned in the pages 
of the Bible. The universe in all its parts is 
represented in the word of God as having had 
a beginning, and as the work of infinite Power 
and Wisdom. And the psalmist here bids us 
look at the mountains in all their enduring 
might, and at the world with all its stability 
and uniformity, and to behold in them the 
productions of God's creative power and glory. 
He here leads us back through the centuries 
during which they have existed, until he brings 
us to the point when they sprang into being, 
and as there we stand on the verge of the 
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abyss of nothingness, he proclaims the Creator 
of all to be thei only Eternal One, saying, 
" Before the mountains were brought forth, or 
ever Thou hadst formed the earth and the 
world, even from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God." 

The absolute eternity of God is affirmed in 
the words, " even from everlasting to everlast- 
ing" "From everlasting" signifies that His 
being never had a beginning ; and " to ever- 
lasting" signifies that His being shall never 
have an end. The whole clause unfolds to our 
view the wonderful truth that Jehovah is 
absolutely eternal : His existence embracing 
the two eternities, — the eternity that is past, 
and the eternity that is to come. If we go 
back into the past, we may come to the time 
when the foundations of the earth were laid, and 
the hills established in their strength, the time 
before which they were sunk in nothingness ; 
but however far our thoughts may carry us 
backward, we can never come to a point when 
God began to be ; for He has always been. 
If we go forward into futurity, we may arrive 
at a time when the mountains shall depart and 
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the hills shall be removed, and when the 
heavens and the earth shall pass away; but 
however far the wings of fancy may carry us 
into the future, we can never come to a period 
when God shall cease to be; for He is the 
ever-living Jehovah. His existence is through 
unbeginning and unending ages. Change, like 
the deluge of old, rises slowly but surely until 
it covers the highest peak of the loftiest moun- 
tain ; but as that deluge of old reached not to 
the stars, so the surging sea of change, sweeping 
over all the universe besides, rises not near, but 
rolls afar from the throne of God. This per- 
fection of the divine nature cannot be compre- 
hended by our finite faculties. If we admit it 
as an article of our creed, we are surrounded 
by mystery. If we deny it, we rush from the 
mysterious, but we plunge into the absurd. 
For then we have a universe of design without 
a cause ; and this is not only inconsistent with 
the disclosures of revelation, but it contradicts 
a primitive belief of the human mind. If we 
assent to the doctrine of God's eternity, we 
acknowledge a truth that is above reason. If 
we deny it, we adopt an opinion that is contrary 
to reason. The admission of it places us in 
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light, the recesses of which our weak vision 
cannot penetrate. The denial of it places us 
in darkness, the depths of which are equally 
unfathomable. 

We have reason, then, to be grateful, that 
while this attribute of the divine character 
transcends our knowledge, it does not lie 
beyond the range of our faith. And it should 
frequently be made the subject of our medita- 
tions ; for it is calculated to impress us with a 
sense of our own insignificance, to lead us to 
exalted views of the divine Majesty, and to fill 
us with reverence for the name of God. And 
as it may well excite the wicked to fear and 
remorse, so it may also afford the greatest con- 
solation to the people of God. And it is in 
this aspect it is contemplated in the sacred 
hymn before us. 

Let us now look at the foregoing verse, and 
consider the relation which Jehovah is there 
represented as sustaining to His people. The 
relation is expressed by the term "dwelling- 
place." 

"Lord, thou hast been our dwelling-place in 
all generations? 
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The term here translated "dwelling-place" 
is equivalent to our word home. What are 
the ideas suggested by this beautiful figure ? 

I. Home is a place of rest It is a sacred 
retreat from the cares, the toils, and competi- 
tions of the world ; and to its hallowed and 
tranquil scenes the tired labourer returns after 
the fatigues of the day, to repose his wearied 
frame, refresh his jaded mind, and recruit his 
exhausted energies. God is the home of His 
people, for in Him their souls find rest. In 
His mercy they find rest from the accusations 
of a guilty conscience, the denunciations of a 
violated law, the fear of death, and the dread 
of eternal woe. In His grace they find rest 
from the manifold miseries that follow in the 
train of unbridled desires, and unsanctified 
ambitions, and the disquietudes of earthly cares 
and disappointments. In His love they find 
rest from the despair of unbelief, the thraldom 
of passion, and the dissatisfactions of selfish- 
ness. In His service they find rest from the 
torment and turbulence of a life spent in a 
course of sin. The rest they enjoy is spiritual 
in its nature, and cannot therefore be broken 
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by outward calamity or misfortune. It is 
divine in its source, and cannot therefore be 
destroyed by human power. It is eternal in 
its duration, and cannot therefore terminate 
with the changes of time. " The work of right- 
eousness shall be peace; and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for ever. 
And my people shall dwell in a peaceable 
habitation, and in sure dwellings, and in quiet 
resting-places." 

2. Home is a place of safety. There the 
social affections surround you as a guard of 
angels warding off impending dangers, and 
preserving you from threatened evil. The 
malice of the revengeful, with its hideous glare 
and devouring flames, cannot consume your 
peace. The foul breath of the envious, with 
its vile detractions, cannot becloud - your pro- 
sperity. The serpent tongue of the slanderer, 
with its envenomed calumnies, cannot stain 
your reputation ; for there your character, your 
interests, and your happiness are guarded by 
the enduring might of sympathy and the omni- 
potence of love. There you feel secure against 
the storm and the tempest, and listen with 
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serenity to the falling torrents and the howling 
winds. 

God is the home of His people, fen: in Him 
they find safety. In themselves they are weak 
and frail, helpless, and without defence. They 
are naturally guilty, depraved, and lost They 
are open to the assault of numerous, powerful, 
and malignant foes ; for the world, the devil, 
and the flesh are seeking their destruction. 
They are in constant and imminent peril of 
eternal remorse, ruin, and despair. But God is 
their refuge and their strength. He is their 
Guide and their Guardian. And His almighty 
hand is ever around them, to shield them from 
danger and deliver them from evil. His Spirit 
dwells within them to overcome the depravity 
of their hearts. His mercy washes away their 
guilt in the blood of His Son. His care is 
continually exercised over them to make all 
events work together for their good. Through 
the work of Christ, Satan, with all his mighty 
host, has been vanquished ; the world, with all 
its temptations, has been overcome ; death, 
with all its terrors, has been conquered ; the 
grave, with all its trophies, has been spoiled. 
The thunders of Horeb have been hushed, the 
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lightning of Sinai has been sheathed, the flames 
of hell have been quenched, the gates of heaven 
have been opened ; a salvation complete and 
perfect has been procured, and all who love and 
serve God shall be redeemed from sin and all 
its consequences. Not one of them can perish ; 
for all the perfections of Deity are pledged to 
secure their redemption : and amid all the 
changes of the world they are kept by the 
almighty power, the infinite wisdom, and the 
boundless love of God. They may, therefore, 
each and all, adopt the triumphant language 
of the apostle, and with the same confidence 
exclaim, " Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?" 

3. Home is a place of ftappiness. All its 
arrangements are made for your comfort, and 
in its fellowship and affections you .spend your 
happiest hours, and find the purest elements of 
earthly joy. Wherever you may wander, home 
is the centre around which your thoughts 
revolve. Whatever be the scenes of beauty 
that attract your eye, home engages the deepest 
emotions of the heart. Whether prosperity or 
adversity rests upon your path, home shines 
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with a light that cannot be obscured by the 
brightness of the one or the darkness of the 
other. Its sympathies can transform the rudest 
implement of toil into something nobler than 
the sceptre of the proudest monarch. Its smile 
can gild the clouds of care and sorrow with a 
glory not of earth. Its affections are the sun 
in the firmament of our temporal blessings, and 
they are a sun that never sets. 

God is the home of His people ; for in Him 
they find their happiness. They are not ex- 
cluded from the innocent pleasures of life, and 
the smallest temporal favour is hallowed, ele- 
vated, and ennobled as the gift and token of a 
Fathers love. They have, however, joys purer, 
nobler, and more enduring than any this world 
can afford. The divine favour illumines their 
souls, and sheds a celestial radiance over all 
around them. The hope of eternal glory 
brightens the future, alleviating their sorrows 
and enhancing their joys. Communion with 
the Redeemer fills their every power and 
capacity with a holy rapture and a heavenly 
ecstasy. The holy principles of a renewed 
mind, and the benevolent activities of a con- 
secrated life, are springs of unfailing felicity. 
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In the presence, the love, and the service of 
God, they have their every want supplied, and 
their every longing satisfied. Men may have 
the wealth, the honours, and the pleasures of 
earth, and yet be dissatisfied and wretched ; 
but they who have returned to God as the 
home of their hearts, are partakers of a blessed- 
ness without limit and without end. Whatever 
be their external circumstances, they are the 
heirs of a happiness that cannot be fully de- 
scribed nor adequately conceived, but which is 
pure as crystal streams, calm as the bosom 
of a lake unruffled by a breeze, constant as 
a perennial fountain, and boundless as the 
ocean. 

4. Home is a place of common privilege. All 
within it equally enjoy its immunities. Not 
only do those whQ are rejoicing in the full 
vigour of manhood, and those who are bending 
under the infirmities of age, find in it rest and 
safety and happiness ; but the infant, in its 
helpless innocence, finds repose in a mother's 
bosom, defence in a father's arm, and blessed- 
ness in the love of both. 

God is the home of His people ; for in Him 
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they shall each haye found in their redeeming 
God the rest, the safety, and the happiness 
of eternal life. As the sun not only bathes 
the whole world in floods of light, but fills 
every eye with scenes of beauty, so the love 
of God not only encircles the whole church, 
but pervades, animates, and gladdens every 
heart * 

5. Home is tfie centre of unity. All within it 
are mysteriously assimilated to one another, 
and are linked together by the closest bonds. 
The unifying power of home may be seen in 
the features of the countenance, heard in the 
tones of the voice, observed in the movements 
of the body, and perceived in the very modes 
of thought and expression. The various mem- 
bers of a family are bound to one another by 
ties so sensitive that when one suffers, every 
heart is wrung by anguish ; when one falls 
into disgrace, every cheek is mantled with 
shame : and when one is honoured, all are con- 
scious of exaltation. These ties are so vital a 
part of our framework that they cannot be 
sundered without shaking the very foundations 
of our being. 
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God is the home of His people ; for in Him 
they find a centre of unity. This idea is 
clearly implied in the words before us, " Lord, 
thou hast been our dwelling place in all genera- 
tions." On what principle could Moses employ 
such language, since he and the Israelites 
around him had not lived through all genera- 
tions ? It was but a few years before he wrote 
these words, which have gladdened so many 
hearts, when he himself was an unconscious 
infant in the ark of bulrushes, floating on the 
waters of the Nile, and a weeping babe in the 
arms of Pharaoh's daughter. The principle 
which explains his meaning is the unity of the 
church; and the sacred writer here acknow- 
ledges that principle, and identifies himself 
with all the children of God. Believers are 
all brethren ; and the holy brotherhood is 
gathered out of every age, country, and clime. 
The people of God in all lands, in all times, 
and in both worlds, are children of the same 
Father, members of the same family, inhabi- 
tants of the same home. There are lines of 
sympathy running through the church of the 
living God, by which the heart of the humblest 
Christian beats in unison with that of the 
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saints of other ages, and of the glorified spirits 
around the throne. We should seek to realise 
that intimate relation to the people of God, 
both on earth and in heaven, to which faith in 
Christ exalts us. And as we contemplate the 
goodness of the Lord to the universal church, 
we should have excited within us feelings of 
adoring gratitude to God, and of fervent love 
to the brethren. 

Let the Christian think of God as his home. 
It was natural the leader and people of Israel 
should think of God as their " dwelling-place." 
For the Lord heard their groans and cries, saw 
the oppression of Egyptian tyrants, stretched 
forth His almighty hand, and by a series of 
miracles effected the deliverance of His people. 
He gave them a pillar of cloud to shelter them 
from the heat of a scorching sun, and a pillar 
of fire to guide them amidst the darkness 
of the night. He made the sea a path of 
safety for their feet, but a grave for their 
enemies. He caused the manna to fall in 
abundance from the sky, and the water to 
spring from the flinty rock. He delivered them 
out of the hands of all their foes, and showered 
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down upon them the varied blessings of His 
providence. 

It is as natural for you, brethren, to meditate 
upon God as your " dwelling-place," as it was 
for the Israelites. Ye were originally under the 
sway of a power more despotic than that of 
Pharaoh; for ye were in bondage to Satan. 
Ye were under the dominion of task-masters 
more relentless than those of the Jews ; for ye 
were under the control of unholy passions and 
depraved desires. Ye were engaged in a service 
more degrading and less remunerative than the 
slavery of Egypt ; for ye were the slaves of sin 
whose wages is death. Ye were pursued by 
enemies more powerful and vindictive than 
chariots and horsemen ; for ye were followed 
by the denunciations of a guilty conscience and 
the threatenings of a holy law. A sea lay 
before you more furious than that which seemed 
to make the escape of the Israelites impossible ; 
for before you lay the ocean of boundless woe. 
And ye have been saved by miracles greater 
than those wrought by Moses. Ye have been 
delivered by a sacrifice more precious than that 
of the paschal lamb. Ye have been redeemed 
by the sufferings and the death of the Son of 
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God. Ye have received the bread of life, and 
shall never die. Ye have drunk of the living 
water, and shall never thirst again. Ye are 
journeying to the celestial Canaan, and cannot 
fall in the wilderness. " The eternal God is 
your refuge* and underneath are the everlasting 
arms." Then how loud should be your praises 
of redeeming love ! 

Impenitent sinners ! ye are homeless, house- 
less, and forlorn. Have ye no desire to enjoy 
the rest, the safety, and the happiness to be 
found in God? Will ye not turn from the 
broken cisterns and empty fountains of earthly 
enjoyment ? Will ye not come to the Fountain 
of all true happiness ? Will ye not come now 
when ye may ? Witt ye not come now when 
ye ought? Will ye not come now when ye 
are invited ? Will ye dare to refuse when ye 
remember these invitations of mercy ? " If 
any man thirst, let him come unto me and 
drink." "Ho! every one that thirsteth, come 
ye to the waters, and he that hath no money ; 
come ye, buy, and eat ; yea, come, buy wine 
and milk, without money and without price." 
"And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. 
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And let. him that heareth say, Come. And let 
him that is athirst, come. And whosoever will, 
let him take the water of life freely." 
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%ht Song of the fiosebnsh anb 
JHUIoto-^rtc. 

O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 
Thy leaf is green and fadeth never, 
Why, then, thus weep, and mourn for ever ? 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 



O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 

Why weep you not your life away ? 

Thy greenest leaf will fade and fall ; 

Thy sweetest fragrance perish all. 

O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 
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The sky now looks serene and clear ; 

The air is still afar and near ; 

The earth is decked with beauteous flowers ; 

And sunshine falls in golden showers. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

The clearest sky dark clouds ascend ; 

With brightest sunshine shadows blend ; 

The stillest air breaks forth in storms ; 

And time destroys the fairest forms. 
O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 

A constant watch the mountains keep 
O'er lake, now lulled in liquid sleep, 
Where waves and rills are rocked to rest, 
And all in dreams of heaven blest. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

In storm the startled dreamer wakes, 

Her nervous frame with terror shakes ; 

In clouds her guardians frown afar; 

In vain she looks for moon or star. 

O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 
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With joy the rivers glide along ; 

The woods resound with voice of song ; 

The sea in smiles now greets the shore 

With pledge to break the bounds no more. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

Yet streamlets murmur as they flow, 

And music has her notes of woe ; 

The angry deep still proves a grave : 

There silent lie the true and brave. 

O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 

The bee gay moves with tuneful wings ; 

The lark glad soars and sweetly sings ; 

The swallow fleet bounds through the air ; 

And life is joyous everywhere. 

O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

The winter comes ; the worker dies ; 

And dumb the minstrel of the skies ; 

From this cold clime the swallows go, 

And leave us chill 'mid frost and snow. 
O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 
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The flocks in peace rest on the hill ; 

The lambkins dance and play at will ; 

The herds repose in verdant vale : 

No mournful sounds the ear assail. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

The flocks and herds in life's bright bloom, 

By cruel steel await their doom ; 

More safe the eaglet roams than they, 

With none to guide her pathless way. 
O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 

The flower of childhood has no thorn ; 

The hopes of youth are fair as morn ; 

The joys of manhood bright as noon ; 

The thoughts of age calm as the moon. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

Yon flower, when blown, 'mid fragrance dies ; 

And morn, when come, to darkness flies ; 

And noon, when reached, declines in clouds ; 

Yon moon, when full, deep shadow shrouds. 
O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 
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But flowers that fade again will bloom ; 

The way to life lies through the tomb ; 

Now grief and guilt and fear expire, 

And joy immortal tunes the lyre. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

The hopes of man now thrill with fears ; 

The stains of guilt are cleansed in tears ; 

And grief here weeps by Babel-streams, 

Where joy is never what it seems. 

O Rosebush gay, O Rosebush gay, 
Why weep you not your life away ? 

Yon clouds you dread will fall in showers, 
That will not hurt the gentlest flowers ; 
The shades of night will bring sweet rest 
To trembling leaf and aching breast. 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 

All shadows here now flee away 

In light, that grows to perfect day ; 

Within the heart is heard the voice, 

" The morn is come ; arise, rejoice!" 
O Willow Tree, O Willow Tree, 
Why will you not rejoice with me ? 
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^he Stt0tobr0p. 

" Blessed are the poor in spirit." — Matt. v. 3. 

Why droopest thou ? Tis not in shame : 
For pure thou art as virgin-snow ; 
And brightly shines thy stainless name, 
And chasteness breathes where'er you grow. 

Thou dost not cower in conscious fear : 
'Mid rain and cold, by night and day, 
He keeps thee safe, who sent thee here ; 
As safely keeps as flowers of May. 

Thou art not bowed down with woe : 
Content to lie on frosty bed, 
While winds enwrap in folds of snow, 
And leaden clouds give sleet for bread. 

Thou art not yet oppressed with age : 
No wrinkle on thy face appears, 
Of dissolution, sad presage, 
The fruit of fleet and changing years. 
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No beauty now is seen on earth 
But thine, the gentle heart to gain ; 
And all the fair of kindred birth 
With gladness come to grace thy train. 



A CLOUD at night rose in the sky, 

And darkness spread o'er all the heaven, 

Till lost were stars that heart and eye 
Beheld in peace and joy at even. 

That Cloud on Time a shadow cast, 
And brightness vanished in the gloom, 

Both from the Future and the Past : 
The Present shed all flowers in bloom. 

That Cloud approached the realm of sleep 
And rudely broke its soft repose ; 

And filled with dreams of horror deep, 
That calm retreat from all our woes. 
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That Cloud so brooded o'er the mind, 
That peace with joy for ever fled ; 

While grim despair remained behind, 
Where faith and hope and love lay dead. 

That Cloud came not from sea or river, 
But sprang from darkness in the soul ; 

And from its home departeth never, 
But wandereth there without control. 

That Cloud in form reveals no grace, 
And shows no picture grand or fair : 

But huge and shapeless all, through space 
It moves, the image of despair. 

That Cloud within its bosom brings 
For languid trees and drooping flowers, 

For parched fields and living things, 
No gentle soft refreshing showers. 

That Cloud no rainbow hues adorn ; 

No silvery light of moon displays ; 
No golden tints of gladsome morn, 

Nor setting sun's resplendent rays. 
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That Cloud no lofty spire can part, 
Nor highest tower that man has built ; 

It lies above the reach of art — 
Dread emblem of the sinner's guilt. 

That Cloud the hills attract in vain, 
It floats beyond their utmost height ; 

And frowns in fierce and proud disdain 
On all their strength and boasted might. 

That Cloud is rent with flame, but seems 
When widely cleft to close amain ; 

In lightnings' lurid glare it gleams, 
And threatens death on all to rain. 

That Cloud can be dissolved alone 
By word, or smile, or hand of One, 

Whose love to man when truly known, 
In brightness far transcends the sun. 

Love speaks the word, her touch is felt, 
Her sunny smile is sweetly given, — 

Then from the soul that Cloud doth melt, 
And all is clear in earth and heaven ! 
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Ye cheer my weary way, fair flowers ! 

As fair as grow on velvet lawn, 
Where prince reclines in shaded bowers, 

Or swift pursues the timid fawn. 

Unstained by all that floats around, 
As brilliant gems ye radiant shine^; 

And pure the heart may oft be found 
'Mid dust of toil in field or mine. 

Ye do not shrink from vulgar eyes, 
But smile upon the ragged boy ; 

And tell how blessings from the skies 
To lowly life give noble joy. 

« 

No human hand hath placed you here ; 

Ye thus to all this message bear, — 
That love unseen still lingers near 

The wanderer, from a Father's care. 

Ye bloom beside dark walls of stone, 
High reared to hide the rich demesne ; 

And shew the pilgrim, poor and lone, 

Where heaven smiles, man frowns in vain. 
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No cold obstruction keeps the sky, 
With all its glory, from your view ; 

And light of immortality 

With hope inspires the good and true. 
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Thy dower of loveliness I prize, 
As boon benign brought from the skies; 
A beauty sleeps within these leaves 
The heart alone with joy perceives. 

The sun that made all fair to sight, 
We saw return to gloom of night ; 
And now we hail with glad surprise 
The brighter light such grace supplies. 

Now fondly fix'd upon the breast, 
A pledge of peace and inward rest ; 
When lo ! before rude winds it flies, 
Till lost in dust it distant lies. 
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So joy, that from affection springs, 
With fleeting change unfolds her wings ; 
Like half-fledged dove that vainly tries 
On pinion weak aloft to rise. 

Resought and found, I hold it fast, 
Secure against the fiercest blast ; 
But oh ! it fades beneath mine eyes, 
And in my eager grasp it dies. 

The affections bring, like ivy green, 
Decay to that on which they lean ; 
As children chasing butterflies, 
They oft destroy what gratifies. 

Though sunn'd with smiles, with tears bedew'd, 
That beauty ne'er can be renew'd ; 
Still linked to thought by tenderest ties, 
I mourn its loss in deepest sighs. 

Whene'er we murmur or complain, 
The best we strive to keep in vain : 
" The heart is mine," a voice replies, 
With power to soothe and tranquilize. 
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HE following notice of Mr Barr's death 
and character is extracted from the 
Fife News of Saturday, November 
15. 1873, and was written by a mem- 
ber of the congregation and highly esteemed 
friend of the deceased : — 

" Poignant and wide-spread regret has been 
caused by the death, in the prime of life, of this 
faithful minister and genial friend, which took 
place at the United Presbyterian Manse, on the 
morning of Sunday last. Mr Barr had been 
labouring under cold for some time, caught in 
the discharge of his duty, and was attacked with 
a fit of shivering while in his study on the 
Thursday eight days previous, which resulted 
in congestion of the internal organs. Although 
he rallied a little within a few days after, the 

M 
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general symptoms continued so unfavourable 
that little hope of his recovery was entertained ; 
and in spite of everything that the best medical 
skill and careful nursing could do, he gradually 
sank, until he peacefully breathed his last about 
four o'clock on Sunday morning. The news of 
his death cast quite a gloom over the whole 
locality, where he has been so long known and 
so highly esteemed ; and the sad event was 
referred to by the ministers of the various 
churches in the parish and neighbourhood. In 
the deceased minister's own church, special 
reference was made to the death of the pastor 
by Mr Henderson, probationer, and by the Rev. 
Mr Wise, of Auchtermuchty, who conducted 
the services in the afternoon. The latter, at 
the close of his sermon, made a very affecting 
allusion to Mr Barr and his labours as a faithful 
minister ; to the loss sustained by the congrega- 
tion and his family ; and to the lessons taught 
by his sudden and serious illness, and premature 
removal in the midst of his usefulness. 

"Our deceased friend and pastor was possessed 
of large intellectual capacity, of acute powers of 
observation, a profound knowledge of human 
nature, and of fearless independence of character. 
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As a minister, he was careful in his preparations 
for the pulpit, and he had a tenacious memory, 
which enabled him to ignore the use of written 
notes on all occasions. He was well read in 
theology as well as in the general higher litera- 
ture of the times, a few of our best poets being 
the favourite studies of his leisure hours, and 
the companions of his long walks while making 
his'country visitations. He was a faithful atten- 
dant at a sick-bed ; no disease, however infec- 
tious, ever prevented him from discharging his 
duty in this respect. He took special interest 
in the young belonging to his congregation, and 
while his preaching was always attractive and 
impressive, he never failed to rivet the attention 
of the boys and girls when they met for special 
periodical services. While strongly holding his 
own opinions, and' freely enunciating them, he 
was singularly free from dogmatism and un- 
charitableness towards those who differed from 
him. The love of God as manifested in Jesus 
Christ was his grand theme, and love to his 
fellowmen shone conspicuous in all his actions. 
Self-denying and self-sacrificing, he was always 
ready at the call of duty. Personal comfort 
was never allowed to stand in the way of its 
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performance. He was ever the sterling and 
sympathising friend ; and misfortune, distress, 
or bereavement, always attracted his kindly 
sympathies, while no labour was spared if he 
could in any degree minister relief. Many will 
miss him as a trusty and well-beloved friend, 
who made their joys and sorrows his own. 
Others will miss him as the soul of the social 
circle, who could enter heartily into, and keenly 
enjoy the innocent pleasures of society, without 
detracting from the dignity of the Christian 
minister. But the poor will miss him in an 
especial manner, not only for his prayers and 
tender sympathy, but for his generosity, of 
which none ever knew but the recipients." 
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From the same newspaper of same date 
is extracted the following concerning the 
funeral : — 

" The remains of the late Mr Barr were con- 
veyed to their last resting-place, followed by a 
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large concourse of mourners, on Thursday, 
Devotional services were conducted in the 
Manse, in presence of the immediate friends 
and relatives, by the Rev. Mr Smith, Pitlessie, 
and the Rev. Mr Wise, Auchtermuchty. Simul- 
taneously the members of the congregation, and 
those who had come from a distance to attend 
the funeral, assembled in the church and en- 
gaged in praise and prayer. The devotions 
were conducted in succession by the Rev. Mr 
M'Swaine, Auchtermuchty, moderator of the 
Cupar U.P. Presbytery ; the Rev. Mr Maxwell, 
Free Church, Balmalcolm ; and the Rev. Mr 
Reid, Established Church, Kettle. The services, 
which were thus conducted by representatives 
of the three leading denominations, were char- 
acterised by much solemnity and impressiveness. 
The male portion of the audience then proceeded 
to the Manse, where they formed the funeral 
cortege. An unusually large number of minis- 
ters and others were present. The funeral 
procession was watched by many sorrowful 
lookers-on among the female portion of the 
community, and the remains were solemnly 
deposited in the parish burying ground. From 
twelve o'clock till three the public works and 
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shops in the village were closed as a mark of 
respect to the departed." 



^he Junetal Serntmt. 

The Rev. William Fleming of Lothian Road 
Church, Edinburgh, preached on the Sunday 
following, and gave the subjoined sketch of his 
deceased friend, — the sketch is reprinted from 
the United Presbyterian Magazine of March 21, 
1874: — 

" My intimacy with your beloved and now 
deceased pastor began the first year of our 
student career in Glasgow College, now more 
than a quarter of a century ago. I can still 
fancy I see him, the first few days of his attend- 
ance at that seat of learning, standing apart, 
a stranger among strangers, thoughtful and 
pensive. From sheer sympathy I felt con- 
strained to accost him, and from that hour our 
friendship took its start, and has continued 
without break until now. Though differing 
very much in our mental structure and habi- 
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tudes, our features of temperament, and our 
modes of working toward the same end, we 
yet were conscious of a mutual attraction — I 
suppose on the principle that we saw in each 
other what, by association, might become more 
a common possession. From the outset I felt 
myself in contact with an acute and powerful 
mind, which was acknowledged by all who 
came, either occasionally or regularly, within 
the sweep of its influence, — in private con- 
ference, in the debating society, the social 
circle, the lecture room, or the public sanctuary. 
I might speak of his poetic faculty, the effusions 
of which occasionally enriched the pages of 
your local press. I might speak of his fine 
literary taste, appreciated rather by the few 
than the many, and which gave to many of his 
sermons the character of prose poems. I might 
speak of the range of his general information, 
conjoined with his public spirit, which rendered 
him as acceptable on the platform as in the 
pulpit. I might speak of his ready and tren- 
chant power .as a debater, which gained for 
him popularity while yet a student, and was 
serviceable to him afterwards in church courts 
and other assemblies. On these and other 
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traits of mental superiority in your deceased 
pastor, it were easy to expatiate at length, but 
this your time forbids. Let it therefore suffice 
to say, that to have enjoyed for so long a time 
the flowers and fruits of such a gifted and 
sanctified mind is the privilege of few congrega- 
tions, and for the possession of which you are 
called to exercise gratitude, not less than grief 
at their removal. 

" But I wish to speak particularly of some of 
the moral qualities of your lamented pastor. 
His fidelity as a friend was as true and strong 
as, unhappily, it is rare. His love to his friends 
was far too genuine a thing to blind him to 
their blots. He was not one of those who can 
alternately act the part of flatterer and de- 
tractor concerning the same persons. Face to 
face with his friend, he would mildly hint a 
fault, and gently seek to correct what seemed 
to him a mistake or an extravagance. And 
then he was no babbler of secrets, no betrayer 
of what he had been made the custodier. 
What was given him in confidence was just as 
if it had been committed to the grave. And 
no lapse of time, no change of circumstances, 
no abatement of intimacy, could ever tempt 
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him to divulge anything that might injure an 
old friend. With this distinguishing excellency 
of your dear departed minister I was often 
struck, and always charmed. How rarely is it 
met with, even in professedly Christian circles ! 
Says Solomon, ' A faithful man, who can find?' 
Who can sufficiently estimate the worth of such 
a character ? What a binding, soothing, cheer- 
ing influence he diffuses in society! Let us 
seek to imitate the departed in this respect, 
and when we die we shall be missed as well as 
mourned. 

" Again, your deceased minister was a man of 
large-hearted generosity. He was wont to 
look not merely at his own things, but also at 
the things of others ; and up to his power, yea, 
and beyond it, was he ready to befriend the 
friendless. When a city missionary in Glasgow, 
in the receipt of only forty-five pounds of 
salary per annum, I have known him repeatedly 
give away money on loan to the destitute sick 
of his district ; and on one occasion he left his 
lodgings with a loaf of bread wrapped under 
his arm, and other necessaries stuffed in his 
, pockets, in order to relieve the pressing needs 
of poor perishing invalids, for whom no one 
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cared. Was not that to walk very closely in 

the footsteps of the Master himself, who ' had 

compassion on the multitudes, because they 

had nothing to eat? 1 You know that by the 

same unselfish spirit he was actuated among 

and around you as a minister of Christ's gospel. 

You know with what disinterested zeal and 

generous enthusiasm he took up the case of 

invalided brethren in the ministry, as well as 

of struggling congregations, and traversed town 

and country soliciting subscriptions on their 

behalf; and how, by his fine tact, his unfailing 

courtesy, and untiring activity, he compassed 

the charitable ends on which he had set his 

heart. What Oliver Cromwell said to John 

Howe might, with nearly equal truth, have 

been addressed to your minister while yet 

alive : ' You have obtained many favours for 

others ; I wonder when the time is to come 

that you will solicit anything for yourself or 

for your family/ Brethren, your pastor is now 

beyond the need of acts of charity, but his 

widow and fatherless children are still with 

you ; and I know you too well to doubt for a 

moment that you will kindly care for the dear 

survivors of the generous one. 
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" Another noble trait of your deceased pastor 
was his manly independence. If he had once 
deliberately formed an opinion on any subject, 
if he had identified himself with any party he 
believed to be wronged, or if he had com- 
mitted himself to any measure he considered 
right, however unpopular it might be, he would 
abide by his position, and defend it against all 
assailants. 

u ' Nor numbers nor example with him wrought 
To change his constant mind, 
Though single.' 

" Neither threats nor bribes, neither great 
names nor huge crowds, could turn him aside 
from what he considered the path of duty. 
This is usually a costly quality. The man 
who has it in high degree is almost sure to 
suffer for it one way or another. Mobs and 
cliques will be offended at his want of sub- 
serviency, and sometimes will not scruple to 
call it obstinacy, or something worse. Merely 
because he dares to think and act differently 
from them on the public questions of the day, 
is he liable to be tabooed, traduced, and shunned 
as an obstructive. Your deceased minister, as 
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is well known, suffered in this way for 
honest independence, and that, too, in a county 
which boasts of its Liberalism. But that pain- 
ful trial of his life was just another illustration 
of the truth of the sentiment uttered long ago 
by Edmund Burke : ' It is but too true that 
the love, and even the very idea, of genuine 
liberty is extremely rare/ 

"Among other distinguishing qualities of 
your lamented minister I can only mention this 
— his fine sense of what is due to the rights, the 
feelings, and comfort of others. This admirable 
quality invests high and low with a wonderful 
charm and grace, and I take it to be the true 
and only mark of a gentleman. A man with 
rank, wealth, and power, without kindly con- 
sideration as to the wants and claims of others, 
is no gentleman, and I think the world is 
gradually coming round to this view. For 
this gentlemanly character and bearing your 
minister was conspicuous; and just as the 
' spirit of it is imbibed and displayed by us who 
survive, shall we contribute to bring about a 
right understanding between rich and poor, 
rulers and ruled, employers and employed. 

" Of the very efficient manner in which your 
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minister discharged the duties of the pastorate, 
you are of course much more competent to 
speak than I. His lively interest in the young 
of the flock, and the acceptable style in which 
he was wont to address them in the pulpit 
and the class-room ; his painstaking ministra- 
tions among the sick, the dying, and the 
bereaved in their own homes ; his thoughtful 
care for the poor, the widow, and the father- 
less, as shewn by his ceaseless benefactions to 
them from his own limited resources, — these 
loving and enriching services are tearfully re- 
membered to-day, and by them your deceased 
pastpr, though dead, yet speaks to you. May 
we not cherish and express the hope, that those 
upon whom these labours of love have hitherto 
been expended in vain will now be induced 
to 'consider their ways and turn again unto 
the Lord?' 

" The pulpit ministrations of your minister 
were far removed from commonplace; and 
though somewhat unequal, like those of not a 
few highly-gifted minds, there was always in 
his discourses a freshness of thought and a 
beauty of style, even when least prepared ;• 
and all were pervaded by the good old doctrine 
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of the cross. Although deeply read in poetry 
and philosophy, and well acquainted with 
general literature, he never reached the blind- 
ing illumination of those apostles of modern 
thought who pronounce the gospel system 
effete, and insist that other and higher truths 
are necessary to satisfy the thinkers of our 
day. So far from being carried away with 
such teaching, he scorned it, as disproved by 
the evidence of history and the testimony of 
experience, and gloried in Christ crucified as 
the ground of his hope and the substance of 
his preaching. From natural temperament, 
voice, and manner, your minister was not 
capable of wielding a strong emotional power 
over an entire audience ; but thoughtful hearers 
of cultivated taste were always arrested by the 
originality of his conceptions, and the beautiful 
drapery in which they were clothed. Of this 
character was the sermon he preached to us in 
Edinburgh on the evening of our October 
communion, a sermon delivered with unusual 
animation for him, and which riveted every 
hearer from the beginning to the close. That 
• sermon, founded on Prov. iv. 18, — 'The path 
of the just/ &c, — has a peculiar interest for us 
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in Edinburgh as well as for you in Kingskettle, 
and it is to be hoped that it, with other dis- 
courses of their gifted author, will in due time 
be given to the world. Little more than a 
year ago Dr Finlayson preached his last sermon 
in Lothian Road Church. Mr Barr preached 
his last in the same pulpit on the last Sabbath 
of October. Do not these facts speak with 
trumpet tongue, saying to the ministers and 
members of all churches, * Be ye also ready, 
for in such an hour as ye think not the Son of 
man cometh ?' 

" Moreover, brethren, it is cheering to know 
to-day, amid your sad regrets and blinding 
tears, that the gospel truths which your beloved 
minister preached to you were the stay of his 
own soul in life's last hour. The illness which 
ended his career was, as you all know, sharp 
and short, in which reason reeled and sensibility 
came only in transient gleams. But from the 
first he had a presentiment of death, and with 
unfaltering confidence declared to his beloved 
wife and now weeping widow, and other friends, 
that he was prepared to meet it, as he knew in 
whom he had believed. And now, his work 
on earth being over, the Master said, ' Come 
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up hither, and receive thy reward ;' and the 
servant answered, ' Yea, Lord, I am ready ; I 
wish for home/ And so ' he was not, for God 
took him/ 

' Servant of God, well done ! 
Cease from thy loved employ ; 
The battle o'er, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master's joy.' ' 
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